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The Week. 


FTRHE week at Albany has been given over to the Senatorial contest, 

| which has, of course, wholly superseded legislation. The Conkling 
cause has steadily waned from the first, despite the efforts of the ex-Sena- 
tor himself, Vice-President Arthur, the Speaker of the Assembly, and 
other Stalwarts. Mr. Blaine came on from Washington to New York 
and gave the ex-Senators’ friends a gleam of hope, but he speedily went 
back, and, in the face of the Buffalo Collectorship and other Conkling 


NEW 


The Nation. 


appointments, there was a certain faintheartedness in the talk about Ad- | 


ministration interference and the opposition of the monopolists to Mr. 
Conkling’s return. The “ Half-Breeds ” soon gained recruits enough to 


prevent the ex-Senators from getting a caucus nomination, and Monday | 


night held a gathering of their own which outnumbered an informal 


caucus called by Speaker Sharpe in the proportion of fifty-seven to | 


thirty-five. This latter was a great blunder. 
all efforts to get a call regularly issued having 
handicapped at the outset by the excuse it gave 
senting themselves. The proceedings were rather farcical, and when 
the roll-call showed that a majority of the Republican members of the 
Legislature was not present, adjournment was the only course open to 
the participants. The Democrats held a caucus at the same time and 
nominated State-Senator Jacobs and ex-United States Senator Kernan 
for the vacancies. Thursday Mr. Woodin read a set speech in the 
Senate against Conkling, and was answered by Mr. Strahan for the 
other side. The correspondents remark a striking change in Mr. Conk- 
ling’s demeanor in the direction of affability, but this,may be mere 
rumor. It is certain, however, that his presence on the scene of action 
has disappointed the expectations of those who believed, with “a gen- 
tleman whose representative position would be recognized at once if” 
the Hera/d correspondent “ should give his name,” that “if Mr. Conkling 
were to come here and just walk through the corridors of the Delavan 
and down Broadway and up State Street to the Capitol, the effect would 
be electrical.” On the first ballot, Tuesday morning, 
Platt got but 9 and 8 votes respectively in the Senate, and 26 and 21 
in the Assembly. The “ Half-Breeds” scattered their votes among a 
score of candidates. 


The performance is altogether the most singular one in American 
political history, because the chief actors in it are politicians of long ex- 


t was irregularly called, 
failed, and was thus | 
the wavering for ab- | 


Conkling and | 


perience and great repute for shrewdness, and nevertheless have blun- | 


dered in their own art to a degree which no “ theorists ” or “ visiona- 
ries” could have equailed. 


The general result is, however, so gratify- 
ing that there will be but little thought bestowed on the modus zn guo. 


With Conkling restored to private life or that enormous law practice, | 
and Platt—who has now been degraded in newspaper nomenclature | 


from “ Tom” to simple “ Tommy ’’—gone back to his express business 
and Quarantine Commissionership, with two or three penitentiaries 


“yawning ” for Brady and Dorsey, with the eyes of the country opened | 


to the character and capacity of the Vice-President, and to the real na- 
ture of General Grant's influence as an amateur politician, and all the 
Machinists of the State sick, sore, and sorry, Monday morning last 
might fairly be called a glorious one for America by a reformer who 
was disposed to gush. Mr. Conkling will not be left without compen- 
sations. One of the great solaces of his political life has been the 
practice of cutting the acquaintance of his colleagues and brother poli- 
ticians. This will remain to him. He is not on “speaking terms,” it 
is said, with either the President or the Cabinet, or with fifteen Senators. 
Hereafter he will not have to speak to any Senator at all, and will have 
a new sensation in quarrelling with those remarkable law partners and 
“holding his nose” when his clients come in. He has few mental te- 
sources outside of “ politics,” it is true, and has no real interest in public 


questions apart from the distribution of offices, but he is said to know | 


a great deal of poetry by heart and to be fond of reciting it. Ti 





is Sim- 


nto him, MW we 


ple and beautiful distraction will still be op 
doubt Silas B. Dutcher, “ Tim” Cregan, “ Barney ” Biglin, “ Jake 


and other choice spirits will be glad to listen to it and be improved by 
hearing it. —— a 

One of the oddest features in the proceedings was the assum] nN 
by Mr. Conkling, or by his friends for him, when they found that his 
position was weak in his quarrel with the President, of the role of an 
“ Anti-Monopolist,” or champion of the people against the 
kings. This was a great mistake, as it called forth numerous accounts 
of the extent to which he had himself played the part of counsel for 
the monopolists before the law-courts, of the utter indifference with 
which he has always treated the railroad question in Congress, of his 
failure to support Mr. Thurman’s Pacific Railroad Bill, of his connec- 
tion with the moiety extortioners in the Dodge case in this city, and so 


on. His appearances as counsel before the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington and the Ccuit of Appeals at Albany have been, it 1s no se- 
cret at the bar, largely due to the belief of attorneys that a promin 

Senator is likely to impress the imagination of the judges in som 

way not open to the ordinary lawyer. Of course, if any such influ- 
ence is exerted it is a corrupt influence. Considering the relations 
in which Senators stand towards the Supreme Court in the matter of 


filling vacancies on the bench, there is, to say the | 
want of delicacy in their holding’ a brief before it. 


talked of delicacy of this kind to a member of “the Grant Crows 
either he would be unable to understand you or would take you for an 
impertinent humorist. The Crowd, however, it must be admitted, were 


considerably disconcerted during the week by a telegram 
General himself 
Plait might be elected. 


in Mexico, expressing his desire that Conkling ard 


When he sent it he was evid 


of the effect of his letter to Senator Jones, as none of them probably 


howe ver, Call 


had the courage to tell him. ‘They did, 


in the aid of the 
clergy, and got a letter of strong recommendation to the Legislature 
from the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, and obtained a rousing prayer in the 


o, however, evidently 


Conkling interest from the Assembly chaplain, w] 


takes a too hopeful view of the suscepubility of “the boys” to spi- 
ritual influences during a heated Senatorial canvass. 

Commander Gorringe has felt it necessary to inform the Mayor that he 
would not accept the office of Commissioner of Streei-Cleaning if nomi- 


nated to it, because he has always held that the undivided responsibility 
and authority of the Commissioner were necessary to the proper dis- 


charge of the duties of the office. He finds, however, that the bill just 
passed divides this responsibility and authority between five different 
departments of the city government, giving the least share of all to the 
Street-Cleaning Department. Commander Gorringe is probably under 
the impression that it was by some sort of oversight or miscalculation that 
this result was reached ; whereas it is exactly what the authors of the bill 
intended. They meant that there should be a fair divide of the patronage 
of the place among as many influential persons as possible. Moreover, 
the Commander evidently thinks the cleaning of the streets ought to 
have been the sole object of the bill; but in this his judgment is ob- 
scured by his naval education. On board ship, itis true, the care and navi- 
gation of the vessel are, in time of peace, the one object of the officers and 
crew, but that is because there is on board ship an office for everybody. 
On shore it is very different. There are not nearly enough offices to go 
round, and they have to be distributed so as to keep the discontent 
down to the lowest possible point, even if the streets are a little dirty. 
If there were not enough offices on board ship for the ship’s company, 
the apple-pie order for which men-of-war are famed could not be kept 
up, as the officers would have to spend most of their time talking to 
the office-seekers, keeping them in good humor, and promising to 
get them put into vacancies, and not to look when they were stealing 
the stores or sleeping on watch. 
The Virginia Readjuster Convention mects to-day and will do some- 
thing to simplify the very much “ mixed” condition of the “ politics” 
of the State. A fusion of the 


Readjusters 


with the Republicans seems 




















necessary to the defeat of the Funder Democrats, but the action of 


Va it ite has cut both ways, and has apparently alienated 
dd t 31,c00 who voted fer the Mahone Electoral ticket 

last year It ti that is this year no national election to make 
I i p ‘ id | 1 Republicans and Readj isters desire the 
repeal of the capitation tax, the prerequisite to voting, which is likely to 
be a main issue of the campaign. But it is not to be forgotten that 
imong Mahone’s supporters there must be many whose antipathy to 
the Bourbons is less than their dislike of being called Republicans -a 
name associated among the whites of the State with the still lively 
memory of carpet-bay rule. On the other hand, the Republicans are 
themselves coy. Their “ bosses,” of course, have no desire of sharing 
Federal patronage with Readjusters or any one else, except upon com- 
pulsion; and in spite of the sacrifices Mahone has made, it does not 


Mr. 


both reported to be opposed to any fusion with a repudiat- 


seem likely that they will be thus compelled. The President and 
Blaine are 
ing party, and even the efforts of “ Bob” Ingersoll are said to have been 


Mahone. 
iatter as the Administration permits itself to 


invoked in vain by This is as near the propriety of absolute 
non-interference in the n 
come, perhaps. The Most significant result of Mahone’s “ setting his 
face towards the morning” is the substantial disappearance of the debt- 
question; and it should be brought to Senator Hoar’s notice that the 
Bourbons have pretty much fallen away from the severe rectitude of 
their debt-paying policy, and allege as an excuse that “the Northern 


people” see no especial value in it. This is very “thin,” but so is 
everything in which Mahone has been concerned since he came out 


from among the tombs. 


However much anxiety Gen. Mahone may feel in the present situa- 
tion, the greatest sufferers are of course those worthy Senators who 
took him to their bosoms for the sake of a divided South. By what 
possible miscalculation they assumed that the Administration, on the 
one hand, and the Republican party in Virginia, on the other, would 
fall in with their plan of regulating the politics of that State, must now 
be a painful mystery to them, and it will go hard with them in their 
They 
isk themselves, If Mahone was a good-enough Republican to or- 


summer retreats to vindicate the ways of Providence to man. 
will 
ganize the Senate with, why is he not fit to lead the party in Virginia, 
and to be trusted with the Federal patronage there? Have we not 
vouched for his eminently proper views as to a free ballot and a fair 
count, and cannot Republicans and Readjusters unite on that issue to 
the exclusion of all others? The truth is, of course, that it was not 
Mahone who changed his skin in the late coalition, but the Massachu- 
setts moralists who invented so many irrelevant excuses for the selec- 
tion of Riddleberger, and who by pledging their votes for him won the 
dishonest victory which gave them the organization of the Senate Com- 
mittees. Instead of wondering that Gen. Mahone does not wear an 
altered look to the people of his own State, they ought rather to be sur- 
prised that they themselves, with their Readjuster veneer, are recog- 
nized by their constituents. From the side of poetic justice there is 
much to be said in justification of the hope that by means of a dead- 
lock at Albany, or a coalition by which one Democrat will be returned 
to the Senate, the Republicans may be exempted next December from 
any obligation to conceal their opinion of repudiators, no matter to 


what section these belong. 


Judge Parker, of the western district of Arkansas, has confirmed 
the action of the Interior Department last winter in forcibly keeping out 
of the Indian Territory the organized squatting expedition headed by 
Payne. He shows that the coveted district, known as Oklahoma, was ac- 
quired by the United States through the Seminole treaty of 1866, and was 


designed to furnish a refuge for the late slaves of the several tribes, in 


case they were molested in their freedom, as well as a settlement for | 


other Indians. Thus set apart, it was withdrawn from the operation 
of the general laws relating to the occupancy of the public lands, while at 
the same time it continued to be a portion of the Indian Territory, and 
hence under full governmental control, which has. been unaffected by 
the grant of a railroad charter through the Territory. This opinion 
disposes of several classes of “ raiders’’"—the needy and dissatisfied 


white farmers who had had a trying experience in Western Kansas of 
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| is 
drought and grasshoppers; the reckless spirits who naturally attach 
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themselves to such an adventure; and the colored immigrants of the 
“exodus.” These last are now told that they have no more legal title to 
enter the Territory than the whites, and less than their brethren, the 
freedmen of the Indians, who must themselves, however, obtain per- 
mission of the Government before their right of settlement and pre- 


emption becomes perfect. 


Early in the week the applications of holders of registered 5 per 
cent. bonds to have them extended at 3} per cent. exceeded $250,000,000, 
which was the limit fixed by the Treasury for extension. The Secre- 
tary, however, decided to include in the extensions bonds which were 
mailed on the day that the $250,000,000 limit was reached, and it is 
understood that these will amount to perhaps $5,000,000. This would 
leave $70,000,000 to be paid in cash by the Treasury. Of the $120,000,- 
000 coupon 5's it is said that about $20,000,000 have been extended, the 
exact figures not having been published. There is little doubt that a 
large majority of these bonds—probably nine-tenths—will apply for the 
extension before July 1. Without assuming anything as to the future, 
the present situation respecting refunding may be said to be as follows : 
Since the middle of March the interest on $180,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
bonds has been reduced to 3} per cent., and $16,000,000 have been 
notified for payment in full July 1. The interest on $250,000,000 to 
$255,000,000 5 per cent. registered bonds has been reduced to 3} per 
cent., and the remaining $70,000,000 to $75,000,000 will be paid, princi- 
pal and interest, in cash. The $120,000,000 coupon 5's are all that 
remain, and such of these as are not extended at 34 per cent. by July 1 
will be redeemed in cash. It is not at all likely that the Treasury will 
be obliged to sell any 4 per cent. bonds; and as these bear now the 
highest rate of interest of any which run as long, they have been freely 
bought during the week up to 118% here and 1214 in London, the high- 
est prices ever paid for them. Money continues very easy for borrow- 
ers here and in London, and the spirit of speculation is still rampant, 
although at the Stock Exchange here there has been something of a 
reaction in the last few days. Securities of all descriptions are again 
going to Europe in large quantities and the rates for sterling exchange 
have been reduced three times during the week. 

The seasonable dulness in the book trade has been singularly re- 
lieved by the enormous demand for the revised version of the New 
Testament, which, like the Tischendorf version published by Tauchnitz, 
has at last found a place in a popular library of biography and fiction. 
We mentioned last week the journalistic rivalry at the West in printing 
parts or the whole of the new version as special telegraphic despatches. 
It now appears that the only paper that deserved to be credited with 
this journalistic “ beat ” was the Chicago 77zbune, which had the entire 
book, preface included, sent over the wires ; and that what the 7rzbune 
calls “the Wells Street concern,” which professed to have had the four 
gospels “ wired,” was guilty of a “last and most brazen attempt to de- 
ceive the public.” The 7rzéune prints a number of parallel extracts, to 
show that its esteemed contemporary really palmed off on its readers 
the old King James version of 1611; and its theory is that “ the fraudu- 
lent newspaper set up the whole four gospels” from that version, and 
then “attempted to get the corrections made by the revisers by tele- 
graph,” but “broke down long before the job was completed,” and 
decided to face the matter out. This is certainly a flagrant piece of 
“journalism,” and the refusal of the electricity to be a partner to it 
ought not to have escaped comment. Electricity, as the New York 
Trzbune pointed out at the time, did refuse to work on the attempt of 
Tilden’s friends to buy the South Carolina vote in 1876. The Chicago 
Tribune, however, is more impressed with the professional side of the im- 
posture, and wishes the public to take notice where the only Simon-pure 
enterprise is to be found. But the people, in going to the bottom of the 
matter, would probably ask the 77zéuse’s views on the journalistic code 
of padding telegrams either with mere verbiage, or with whole columns 
of preliminary and decorative discourse which, though headed “ by tele- 
graph,” was really transmitted by mail, and has been in type for days 
before the event reported. We are far from laying this at the 77zbune’s 
door, but it probably knows of such doings in more respectable quarters 
than Wells Street. 
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Professor Robertson Smith’s case has come up on appeal before the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, and they have con- 
demned him by a small majority to removal from his professorship in 
the Divinity School at Aberdeen, but leave him in possession of his 
salary to prevent his appealing to the secular courts. The salary, how- 
ever, he has indignantly refused to retain. The affair is creating great 
excitement in Scotland, partly owing to the zeal with which the ortho- 
dox have pursued him, and partly owing to the extraordinary ability he 
has been displaying asa critic of the Hebrew Scriptures. His main 
offence was found in an article in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but it 
has been aggravated by the publication of ‘ Twelve Lectures on Bibli- 
cal Criticism,’ in which he takes many startling views of the Old Testa- 
ment, and supports them with great learning and acumen. The most 
startling of these is the view that the Pentateuch is not the oldest portion 
of the Scriptures by any means, and that during the whole period from 
the Judges to Ezekiel the Israelitish people knew nothing about the 
Mosaic law and did not obey its precepts. 





The British Government has been unable to complete the negotia- 
tions for a renewal of the commercial treaty with France in time to re- 
move all fear that the new French tariff may take effect before the treaty 
is ready. The treaty expires on the 8th of November, and the new 
one has to be ratified by the two French Chambers, which do not 
meet until the 1st of November, and are by no means likely to be 
ready to discuss a commercial treaty within a week; so that even 
if all went well there might be an interval during which the business 
relations of the two countries would be seriously damaged. The 
French Government has been protesting all along that it did not mean 
to raise the duties on English products, but the English have had no 
difficulty in showing that if the substitution of specific for ad valorem 
duties proposed in the new tariff were carried out, it would operate, 
even under the existing treaty, to increase the duties on English goods 
from 25 to 99 per cent., and the manufacturers are persuaded that what- 
ever the French may say they do undoubtedly mean to have the duties on 
The late bad harvests and the failure of the wine 
The wine interest 


English goods raised. 
crop have strengthened the protectionists in France. 
was their principal opponent, and the wine interest has greatly declined. 
In fact, France has become a heavy importer of wines, and cares less 
about the English market for this particular product, while the cotton and 
woollen men are as hostile as ever to English competition. In England, 
on the other hand, the prospect of having to meet a French hostile tariff has 
revived once more the demand for “ retaliation” on the part of those 
who figured two or three years ago as preachers of “reciprocity” in 
free-trade. The United States is the country they would most like to 
retaliate on, as it is the one from which the agricultural interest is suf- 
fering so severely, but to retaliate on it would be to raise the price of 
food and of raw material, which is simply out of the question. France, 
however, offers a more tempting subject, as the imports from her are 
mainly luxuries, such as wine and silk, and the exports to her from 
England are only ten per cent. of the total. It seems as if there were 
really some fear entertained among the free-traders in England that 
if the treaty be not concluded soon the retaliationist cry may become 
too strong to be resisted. 


There could hardly be a better illustration than this cry and the re- 
cent reciprocity cry have afforded of the extent to which popular views on 
economical principles in every country depend on the condition of busi- 
ness for the time being. If there ever was a principle the soundness 
of which seems proved by experience, it is the free-trade principle in 
England. The prosperity of the country under it has been very great. 
The revenue rose from £55,000,000 sterling in 1846 to £72,000,000 in 
1872. The rental of land returned for the income-tax rose from £33,- 
000,000 in 1846 to £64,000,000 in 1869. There were 21,000,000 spin- 
dles at work in the cotton factories in 1850; there were 34,000,000 in 
1871, The importations, which amounted in 1856 to £6 per caput of 
the population, amounted in 1871 to £10 per caput, and the exporta- 
tions of English products, which amounted to £4 per caput in 1856, 
rose to £7 per caput in 1871, and the population, which was 27} mil- 
lions in 1851, was 32 millions in 1871. The number of paupers re- 
lieved either in workhouses or out of doors was no greater, in spite of 
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the increase of population in 1872, than in 1852, though the expense 
had increased, owing to increased liberality of administration. One 
would suppose that these figures would constitute an argument which 
would be proof against any failure of crops or commercial crises. 
The effects of the depression which spread over the world after the 
American panic of 1873 were no svoner felt in England, however, than the 
protectionists began to raise their voices after a quarter of a century of 
silence. They said that free-trade was all very well if it was universal, 
but that one-sided free-trade was ruinous, and they pointed triumphantly 
to the condition of industry during the years 1874-5-6 as proof that it 
was wrong to persist in the policy which had brought about the pros- 
perity of the previous twenty-five years. They did not, it is true, attack 
free-trade in the abstract; they simply said that it must be reciprocal in 
order to be profitable, and that a nation which has a low tariff when all 
its neighbors have high tariffs must surely come to grief. 


The Irish Land Bill has got into Committee, but makes very 
Mr. Gladstone has made a second and very im 


mainly to the 


slow progress. 
pressive speech on it in the House, addressed 
Opposition, and, while admitting that the bill had defects which 
might be remedied in committee, warning them solemnly as to 
the consequences of successful obstruction, or the folly of supposing 
that, even if the Liberals were beaten and driven from office on this 
question, the Tories would, if they came into power, be able to avoid 
bringing in a similar one, after the Irish tenantry had been maddened 
by twelve months’ more of hope deferred. Sir Stafford Northcote re- 
plied, declaring that they were not going to oppose the bill ## eve ; 
that they were willing to concede to the tenant any improvements he 
himself had made, and to consent to the establishment of some external 


authority for the settlement of rents. 


Lord Salisbury has also spoken on it again, denying that he had said 
that the Lords would throw it out. What he meant was that they would 
agree to give the tenant the value of his improvements, but they would 
not give him what he had not earned or paid for and belonged to some 
one else, and he insisted with much solemnity that the sanctity of the 
rights of property is just as important to the poor man as to the rich. 
It is difficult to make out from the telegraphic summary what he ob- 
jected to here—probably the interest in the farm which the bill gives 
all tenants in possession at the time of its passage, even where they have 
not made improvements, and which may be best described by the phrase 
“good-will.” The Tories are evidently afraid Lord Salisbury will get 
them into trouble. 

The turbulence in Ireland is in the meantime kept alive by the con- 
tinued evictions or attempts at eviction in which a portion of the 
landlords are indulging themselves, and the danger of bloody collisions 
between the people and the troops increases every week. The soldiers 
and police are losing their temper under the worry and fatigue of 
escort duty in a hostile country among an implacable population. 
It is difficult to see how any but strictly legal relations between the 
landlords and the tenantry can survive this crisis. The Coercion Act 
has proved so complete a failure that there is now talk of suppressing 
the Land League itself, as the great promoter of strife, which will be 
another step in the wrong direction. Nothing will restore quiet, a, - 
parently, but the refusal of the aid of legal process to enforce landlord 


| claims which will not be enforceable after the bill has passed, and this 
| is plainly not practicable, thanks to the House of Lords. 


It is ask- 


ing too much of human nature to ask the peasantry to submit now to 
| claims from which the passage of the bill would three months hence 


protect them. 





The Eastern Question somehow does not get settled. Prince Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria has suspended the constitution, which was one of the 
most elaborate instruments of its kind in existence, and announces that 
if the Bulgarians do not convene a national convention and furnish him 
with a better-working machine he will abdicate. The English Ministers 
assert that they regret this, and do not know what it means. It is con- 
jectured that the Bulgarians were going too fast for Germano-Austro- 
Russian susceptibilities, and that the whole Government was an offence 
to the Czar, who is afraid to give anything of the kind to his own sub- 
jects, and therefore the Prince has been put up to declaring it a failure. 
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THE MEANING OF MR. CONKLING’S “ MISTAKE.” 
FRHE iwele at Albany which has been occupying the attention of 

the country for the last fortnight would be very paltry and insig- 
nificant if Mr. Conkling were simply a wrongheaded man who was try- 
ing to recover the Senatorship which he had recklessly thrown away in 
a fit of bad temper. He is really, however, far more than this. He is 
the product of a system which he is performing the great public service 
of working out to its logical results in a peculiarly conspicuous way. 
One of his most prominent friends, the leading Republican paper of the 


western part of the State, the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, has 
come out with a defence of him which is based on the admission that 
he has made a “mistake,” but treats the mistake as an isolated act, 
which it is preposterous to punish by exclusion from public life in the 
case of a man who can balance it by so many years of meritorious 
service, and who has been distinguished by entire freedom from corrup- 
tion and venality. But the “mistake” is clearly not an isolated act. 
It is an act strictly growing out of and in the line of his previous career. 
In other words, it is a mistake only because he did not foresee the man- 
ner in which the public would receive it, and not because it did not 
flow logically and naturally from the principles which have governed 
all his previous political course. The argument that his blunder, if 
blunder it be, is to be forgiven because he has not taken bribes or been 
mixed up with jobs, may be fairly dismissed with little consideration. 
It is drawn from a lower view of public life than any portion of the 
American people which is worth arguing with is ‘ready to accept. 
‘There are no pessimists among us as yet, so far as our knowledge 
goes, re so dismally inclined as to admit that personal honesty in 
an American legislator has the quality of supererogation, so that it may 
be used as a set-off against other serious defects or delinquencies. We 


who ; 


are still, happily, in the stage when purity is fer the public man a duty 
of the highest obligation, and can no more be pleaded as a justification 
of gross misconduct or incompetency than courage in a soldier can be 
pleaded in defence of habitual disobedience to orders. 

It must be remembered that it is not proposed to inflict any penalty, 
No one proposes to fine, or im- 
prison, or stigmatize him in any way. What his opponents at Albany 
demand is simply that he shall not be again placed in an office which 
They say: “If your resigna- 


properly so called, on Mr. Conkling. 


he deliberately resigned a fortnight ago. 
tion meant that you were tired of your place, we take you at your word 
and relieve you of it. If it meant that you wished us to indicate by a 
new election whether we approve or not of your conduct in your con- 
troversy with the President about the New York Collectorship, we answer 
You see you yourself chose 
the mode in which we should pronounce judgment. You might have 
obtained the opinion of the Legislature by the simple and ordinary ex- 
pedient of having your friends move a vote of confidence in you on this 
If this vote had been carried you would have got what you say 
the support of your own State. If it had not been carried, 
you could have bowed to the decision and have withdrawn your opposi- 
to Mr. Robertson's confirmation with a perfectly good grace. In 
either case the two Senatorships of the State would not have been left 
We owe you no grudge and do not propose to inflict any cen- 
sure upon you beyond what necessarily flows from the manner of deal- 


that we do not by electing another man. 


one point. 


you see k 
tion 
vacant. 


ing with your application for re-employment which you have yourself 
imposed upon us.” This is impregnable ground. 

Whether Mr. Conkling’s public career has been meritorious or not 
is a question which there is little use in discussing without the aid of a 
common standard of excellence. There is a considerable number of 
intelligent and well-informed persons in the State—one meets with 
some of them every day—who think him a man of a very high order of 
That he is a man of 
No one could obtain the influence he has 
obtained in this State, and retain it as long as he has retzined it, who 
That he has certain great mental qualities, 
such as strength of will and the habit of command, is proved by the 
But then the question 
whether he is an able man in any sense is not raised by the canvass at 


ability and possessing great powers of mind. 
ability there is no denying. 


was not a man of ability. 


number of his humble and devoted followers. 


Albany. The sole question there is whether he has the kind of ability 


required by a Senator from a leading commercial State. This ability, 
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like all other ability, has to be displayed ; it is not something which it is 
allowable to infer without some practical Cemonstration of its existence, 
We know that a man is a great general, not by his looks or by his talk, 
but by his conduct of difficult military cperations. We know that a 
man is a great scholar, not by the amount of time he devotes to study, 
but by the books or articles he writes or the lectures he delivers. We 
know that a man is a great orator, not by his love of eloquence, but by 
his speeches. We know that a man isa great administrator, not by 
his commendation of good administration, but by his actual administra- 
tion of some great enterprise or organization. So also we know that a 
man is a great statesman by the legislation he prepares or assists 
in preparing, and by his skill in presenting it and procuring its 
passage, or by his conduct of difficult negotiations. Now, tried 
by this last-named test, Mr. Conkling has, as has been pointed out a 
hundred times, nothing to show to prove his possession of real sexa- 
tortal capacity. He has neither originated nor shaped any important 
piece of legislation in the last fifteen eventful years. He has paid no 
public attention to the peculiar commercial and financial interests of 
his State. The one thing he has been pre-eminently identified with ever 
since he appeared in the Senate is what is known as “ the spoils sys- 
tem ’’—that is, the distribution of the offices under Congressional super- 
vision for the promotion of party objects. Indeed, it may be said to 
have reached its present strength and proportions under his hand. 
General Grant put the whole Federal “‘ machine”’ into his care, and 
to Mr. Conkling it may be said to owe whatever perfection it now pos- 
sesses. Having had charge of it during the eight years of General 
Grant’s Administration, when, the war being over, politicians had time 
to examine the instrument of party aggrandizement which it had left in 
their hands, it was not surprising that he should gradually have come to 
regard the management of it as the whole art of government. He didso 
regard it when Mr. Hayes came into power, and he treated Mr. Hayes's 
attempt to make a change as a revolutionary act. Nothing short of 
this view would, of course, warrant a Senator in refusing for four years 
to hold any intercourse with the first officer of the Government, with 
whom he had necessary official relations, and with whom he could not 
under ordinary circumstances refuse to hold intercourse without doing 
injury to the public service. He apparently got the sanction of the 
State Legislature for this view, too, by being re-elected without op- 
position, while he was treating the President as a public and private 
enemy. After this it is not surprising that he should have come to 
the conclusion that four years’ more of meddling with his use of 
the patronage, by a new President, would be intolerable, and that 
his State would so regard it, and would stamp it with condemna- 
tion in the most emphatic manner within its reach. He put with- 
in its reach what he considered the most emphatic manner by re- 
signing. Probably no one was ever more astonished than he at 
finding that his view of the Senatorial connection with the Federal 
patronage was no longer shared, and that another four years of absti- 
nence from intercourse with the President was not considered desirable 
by his constituents. 

Now, this mistake of his as to the way in which his resignation 
would be received is the most interesting and illustrative incident of 
the whole transaction. If there was any one thing in the whole range 
of human interest on which Mr. Conkling’s opinion would have been 
supposed valuable, if not unerring, six months ago, it was the effect 
which would be produced on the body of men “ inside politics "—that 
is, the men who make and get nominations to the Legislature, and 
other public offices, by any particular act of his, or indeed of anybody's. 
He had not for many years found the least difficulty in shaping their 
opinions or divining them on every important question. From 1867 
to 1878 he had only to send a telegram to Albany in order to cause 
the Republican majority to do or refrain from doing anything he chose 
to mention. Evidently his judgment has now failed him. His friends 
admit that he has made a prodigious “ mistake,” that he has entirely 
gone astray in a matter on which he had not only all the materials for 
forming a correct conclusion, but the strongest possible motive for 
forming a careful conclusion. Now, what does this mean? It means 
simply that the conditions under which he built up his political repu- 
tation have changed without his being aware of it. He grew into 
“great proportions,” as General Grant says, as a dispenser of patron- 
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age. He got at public opinion not through the erdinary channels, 
through which the rest of the world gets at it, but through the 
reports and responses of his agents or henchmen. He found that 
as long as he held patronage, these reports or responses were cor- 
rect ; that conventions and caucuses, which composed the world he lived 
in, thought as he did, and verified all his predictions. If he said a 
State election ought not to be won, it was not won; if he said a certain 
man ought to be nominated, he was nominated, or that a certain man 
should not get a certain place, he did not get it. He became as scepti- 
cal about the existence of forces outside the Machine as a great military 
commander is apt to become about the amount of strength a govern- 
ment draws from popular approval. He had the same contempt for 
those who opposed him on moral grounds, or disapproved of his system 
in speech or writing, as the elder Napoleon used to have for “ avyocats,” 
as he called all orators and journalists. He not unnaturally, too, under 
the additional stimulus of high self-esteem, gradually confounded the 
influence derived from his control of offices with the influence derived 
from his personal weight. He came to the conclusion before General 
Grant left office that he would be a ruler of men if there were no such 
things as custom-houses and post-offices in the world. Four years ago, 
however, he lost his patronage. The effects of this were not at first 
apparent, because his followers continued to believe that he might any 
day regain it. The waning of this hope, and its effect in diminishing 
his influence, were shown in the failure of his attempt to secure the 
delegation from this State for Grant. This effect would have been still 
more marked if the Hayes Administration had not committed the folly 
of helping him to elect his leading henchman Governor of the State, and 
if the “ magnanimity ” of his opponents at Chicago had not given him 
the Vice-Presidency for another. The finishing stroke was given to his 
power by the revelation which the Robertson nomination afforded that 
he was not to have the control of the patronage for another four years. 
A man of real craft and self-knowledge would have tried to conceal 
from his followers the gravity of this blow. He would have taken, or 
have affected to take, it lightly, or even have appeared to acquiesce in it, 
and claim it as his doing and as an illustration of the shrewdness of 
his policy. It was by strokes of this sort that Disraeli, who was pro- 
bably the greatest master of the political art as Mr. Conkling under- 
stands it and tries to practise it, preserved his influence over his 
followers amidst all defeat and disaster. Mr. Conkling, however, 
acknowledged at once that he was not going to be of any account with 
the Garfield Administration, or, in other words, was to have no means 
of rewarding his adherents for four years more, and he acknowledged 
it as conspicuously as possible by proclaiming that Robertson’s nomi- 
nation was a blow which crushed him to such a degree that to enable 
him to bear it he would have to leave the Senate and get his constitu- 

nts to pat him on the back and re-elect him. Such was his estimate 
of himself personally, however, that he felt sure this confession of his 
continued want of influence with the President would make no differ- 
ence, and that there would be as much magic in his words and in his 
presence without offices as with them, and that his talents and appear- 
ance and eloquence would count for as much. The result shows that 
on this, to him, vital point his opinion was of no value at all; that he 
did not know the real sources of his strength, and had misunderstood 
his hold even on the class of men who go to the Legislature, to say 
nothing of the public outside politics ; in other words, that he is a man 
of no real political judgment, and that his conceit and bad temper, to 
which the possession of power gave an air of imperiousness, are, when 
stripped of “the spoils,” simply the conceit and bad temper of the or- 
dinary cantankerous man of other walks of life. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND THE DIET. 
-)RINCE BISMARCK has just failed in an attempt to introduce 
biennial sessions and biennial budgets—in other words, to check 
the flow of forensic “eloquence and render less frequent the hateful sea- 
sons in which by law the Imperial Dict now meets for debate, enquiry, 
and criticism, The measure was rejected, it appears, by a large majority, 
which is not surprising. Timid and docileas is the Reichstag on most oc- 
casions, and above all since the revival of protection and other socialistic 
schemes has given the Chancellor a tolerably firm majority on the Right 


of the House, it is not quite ready to accept an invitation to commit /i 
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de se, even when given by a man whose invitations are disagreeably hike 
commands. Nor is it difficult to believe the further statement mace by 
the telegraph, that the Prince is very much vexed over his defeat. The 
Prince, like our own excellent Mr. Conkling, is always angry wher 

rer, too, by acts scarcely 


cannot have his own way, and shows his ang 


less childish and ridiculous. By a mental process not unlike the pro- 


| cesses of the Conkling mind, he magnifies every petty whim of his own 


| 





| into a determined aspiration of “ the people,” every new scheme which 


takes possession of his fancy into a vital and imperative affair of stat 
until he comes to regard opposition as political treason, and failure 
national disaster. We cannot, however, flatter our late Senator by 
pushing the comparison beyond this merely superficial resemblanc 
If Bismarck shows a ludicrously passionate interest in his measures, 
they are at least great measures of far-reaching publ’c importance: 
petty questions of a postmaster here and there; while the infal t 
that he seems almost to claim for himself is, if not justified, at | 
excused by transcendent achievements in the very highest sphercs 
statesmanship. But his arrogance, and, what is worse, the evident : 


cerity of his arrogance, are none the less a defect which seriously in 


‘ 


pairs his usefulness. There is no place in a genuine parliamentaty 
government for a statesman destitute of that elasticity of temper which 
without excluding convictions and their defence, takes account, n 
theless, of the ebb and flow of public epinion, and gracefully yield 
when defeat is assured. 

Nobody understands this truth better than the Prince himself, 
though the statement may seem paradoxical, It is not that he is ig- 
norant of the cenditions of representative government. He has a sin- 
gularly clear insight into the workings of different political systems 
and of the English system especially, in which parliamentary institutions 
with ministerial responsibility are found in their greatest vigor and 
rity, he has an appreciation as correct, probably, as any man on the 
Continent. He simply will not accept such a system for himself and 
consent to its introduction into Germany. And for this policy he has an 
abundance of reasons, some sound, some unsound ; some based on the 
actual institutions of the country, some cn the political habitudes of the 
people, some on their assumed wants and dispositions ; some reached 
by careful and correct observation, and some by rash speculative deduc- 
tions. Thus, he has often said that his own inflexibility is matched by 
the inflexibility and impracticability of parties; that the Liberals are 
mere doctrinaires, who claim the benefits while declining the sacrifices 
of parliamentary government. In this there is unquestionably a large 
measure of truth, although its precise force as an objection cannot be 
determined without first learning what is cause and what effect. More 
doubtful is the proposition that parliamentary government is unsuited 
to the spirit of the German people. The spirit or genius of a people 
is a convenient instrument of conservatives who wish to resist popular 
reforms, although it has not infrequently been used also for the other 
side. We are far from denying its efficacy, and even farther from at- 
tempting to decide whether Prince Bismarck’s resort to it is justifiable. 
In his sixty-seventh year the Chancellor may be presumed to know some- 


thing of the characteristics of the people to whom he belongs; and one 


| is safe only in saying that if parliamentary government is a good thing in 


itself, the true policy is not for ever to exclude the Germans from it, but 
by prudent trials to educate them to it. These two objections are, 
however, in any event, objections of substance, which as judgments 
are easily influenced by subjective prejudices. But in the purely for- 


mal proposition that the institutions of the Empire do not permit a par- 


liamentary system, at least like that of England, the Prince is on unas- 


sailable ground. Whether those institutions were wise at the time of 
their adoption is a question which admits of more than one answer. 
Whether others were possible, and whether these may now be modified, 
are problems of a speculative rather than a practical interest, as will be 
conceded by every person at all familiar with German politics. But 
that they render parliamentary government difficult is, unfortunately, 
only too clear. A system in which the legislative body can practically 
originate nothing; in which the Federal Council is neither a senate ner 
a cabinet; in which there is but one responsible minister, and the e:- 
ecutive has no veto; in which, by a strange anomaly, the party of state 
rights is hostile, and the party of centralization favorable, to the author- 


ox greater 





ypu? 
eye 3- i. 
ty of the people—such a system seems almost calculated to make rep- 
resentative vernment ridiculous and impossible. Without serious 
‘ titutional changes the dream of the Liberals can never be realized. 


li Prince Bismarck rested here he would be above reproach, for to 
facts is one of the first conditions of practical statesmanship ; 
but, unfortunately, all of his recent measures have been designed, not to 
correct the evil, but to render it more permanent. The introduction of 
a protective tariff was, viewed from its fiscal side, such a measure, since, 
by substituting fixed indirect revenues for annual assessments made by 
the Diet upon the States, it cut oif from this body one of its most im- 
The acceptance of the so-called “ Franckenstein 


portant attributes, 


proviso,” which authorized the redistribution of the surplus revenue 
added insult to injury. And now comes the project of biennial sessions 
and quadrennial elections, which has, indeed, been for the present de- 



















































































feated, but which will certainly be revived, and in the end, doubtless, 
carried, 

The scheme is no new one with the Chancellor, and the arguments 
for it have, for the Germans, an antique flavor. He has alleged the ex- 
travagance of holding annual when biennial sessions would serve the 
public interests equally well; though the argument, if worth anything, 
may also be used in behalf of triennial, or of septennial, or of decennial 
sessions—nay, even of the entire abolition of parliaments. It is fur- 
ther urged ;that the country has become weary of the stream of legisla- 
tion which has flowed since the war, and that the people are indifferent 
to their so-called rights, as expressed in the loud declamation of par- 
liamentary adventurers—a view which is confirmed by many novel and 
instructive symptoms. Finally, the Prince advances the reason, most 
personal to himself—though as an argument ad hominem addressed to 
the Reichstag it cannot be considered well chosen—that the incessant 
criticism to which he is subjected in the Diet is trying to his nerves, 
and impedes the execution of his official duties. He has grave responsi- 
bilities. He meets resistance at the royal palace and in the Federal 
Council. His constitution is undermined, and his health is precarious. 
In view of these difficulties, he has often complained, it is too much to 
ask him to meet every winter a parliament of impracticable doctrinaires, 
to answer all the malevolent criticisms of irresponsible deputies, to dis- 
cuss his policy with cobblers from Leipsic and crude barristers from all 
parts of the Empire. A longer interval between the sessions would 
give him more time for serious work, the time spent in the Diet being 
regarded by him as an interruption of his work. Hence the ill-judged 
scheme for biennial parliaments. It cannot be unjust to the Prince to 
assume that the practical arguments for the change really counted for 
little; that the bill was inspired by a deep and strong hatred for par- 
liamentary institutions as such, and that the term of two years for the 
legislative intervals would soon have given place to a still longer term, 
the first change being only the entering wedge in the process of destroy- 
ing the authority of the popular representation. It was doubtless from 
a conviction of this sort that the Liberals opposed the biennial bill, and 
not because they believed that particular measure to be of itself fatal to 
the liberties of the country. 

The undiminished vigor with which Bismarck returns again and again 
to these assaults upon the parliamentary principle must cause not a little 
amazement to people outside of Germany who read only the bulletins of 
his defeats. But there are many significant details of these actions, many 
important compensations of gain and loss, which the formal reports do 
not describe. Does he in every attack win a little ground? Does he 
generally kill or disable more of the enemy’s forces than he loses of his 
own? Is he on the whole making such progress as will assure him 
ultimately the capture of the rival works, and the complete triumph of 
his cause ? We are forced to answer these questions in the affirmative. 
There may, indeed, be a sudden revolution, a revolt of the long-tried 
patience of the Germans, and Bismarck himself may be swept away in 
the violence of the torrent; but up to this time a comparison of the 
several checks which he has suffered would probably show that he has, 
on the whole, made very substantial conquests. - He has lessened the 
absolute strength of the National-Liberal party, and, what is scarcely 
less important, he has completed its division into two factions, one of 
is unconditionally devoted to him. He has effected a partial 
He has a reactionist ministry 


which 
reconciliation with the Ultramontanes. 
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after his own heart. The Emperor grows daily more impatient of par- 
liamentary control. The majorities by which even the Chanceilor’s most 
aggressive and most audacious schemes are defeated are gradually de- 


creasing ; some of those schemes the Liberals are barely able to modify. 
And the country seems to have lost its enthusiasm for the sonorous for- 





mulz with the enunciaticn of which, ten years ago, the new consti- 
tutional era was ushered in; to have acquired a perverted view of the 
conflict between Crown and Parliament; to be content to abandon the 
constant vigilance, the tireless activity which free institutions exact of 
a people, and to give itself blindly up to the guidance of a great leader ad- 
| ministering a paternal government. Ina recent number our correspon- 
| dent enumerated some of the leading features of the Chancellor’s wild 
socialistic policy. The first of these—protection—has already been 
enacted into a law, and its effects are beginning to be felt. The others 
| have been or soon will be presented to the Diet. Now, although the 
| co-operation of Parliament is required in every one of these measures, 
| and to most of them will doubtless be accorded as it was to the pro- 
tective tariff, it suits their author to represent the deputies as systema- 
| tically hostile to them and to their general tendency; so that the very 
classes which are flattered and favored by this suspicious patronage are 
led to regard the Chancellor as a public benefactor and the Reichstag 
| as an obstructive evil. This treatment of an indispensable ally by Bis- 
| marck seems disingenuous, but it may be explained by the habit of his 
mind. He is not satisfied with a hesitating, tardy, yet final, obedience ; 
nothing but prompt and silent submission will satisfy him. Discussion 
| of his measures is in his eyes, as above said, a species of opposition ; 
| and he is perfectly sincere when he tells the peasants and artisans that 
| the Diet is hostile to him, and indifferent to their welfare, although it 
may only perform its constitutional duty of considering measures be- 
| fore ratifying them. 
| In this way the Prince is building up in the country a sentiment un- 
| friendly not to this or that Diet but to parliamentary institutions as 
such, and favorable, though not perhaps avowedly and consciously so, 
| to the most dangerous form of Casarism. The pregnant term which 
| helps them along this course is “ Manchester.” Das Manchesterthum 
| designates for the German workingman a principle of government, or a 
| school of political philosophers, hostile to state aid and friendly to free 
| private competition. Incidentally, too, it means local self-government 
| and the sovereignty of parliament. It is, therefore, not difficult for 
| Bismarck to unite the different elements of the Manchester creed in 
| such a hateful compound that the proletariat, greedy for state encourage- 
ment through protection, insurance relief, public workshops, and the 
| like, are forced to reject it as a whole, and to treat the most servile 
| parliament as an original and necessary enemy. For the present this 
class is doing the Prince’s work; but history ought to teach him that 
he is playing with a fire which may some day become uncontrollable 
and sweep even him away with all the institutions so laboriously con- 
structed. This possibility seems to us the deepest shadow on the sur- 
‘face of German politics and society. 


THE SELF-MADE AMERICAN OF CULTURE. 


\ ] E have had self-made men of many varieties hitherto in America, and 
/ at last we have conquered paradox definitively and have our self- 
made man of culture. The class has grown up within a very few years, 
| and indeed hardly dates its decisive origin a decade back ; but so distinct are 


| 
| its traits and so great its recruiting power that every one must have 





| observed the peculiarities of some member of it, in whatsoever social places 
| his lines have been cast. It is, like various other types which are beginning 
to attract attention since the old ‘‘ stage” species and those of the earlier period 
| of our history have disappeared, a metropolitan product. Probably nothing in 
| a world of change and chance possesses within itself the secret of permanence 
and successful resistance to innovation more perfectly than what are called ru- 
ral types. Even with us this is sensibly true. In spite of much migration west- 
ward, and in spite of the fears alarmists have been known to entertain of the 
prospect that New England would some day in the near future become a 
| Celtic and Catholic colony, no one can penetrate a half-score of miles into 
the neighborhood of any city therein without remarking the scrupulous in- 
tegrity with which the entire moral hereditament is handed down from father 
toson. But along with this inevitable rural conservatism there has grownup, 
notably since the civil war, a many-sided metropolitan life; and, whereas the 
recognized American types, ‘‘the Brother Jonathan” and other, have either 
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’ 
disappeared or entrenched themselves in the earth-works of ‘‘ country living 
and country thinking,” there are, in various stages of development—many of 
them doubtless yet embryonic but others of a distinctly-marked Zendenz—a 
multiplicity of urban varieties which have not yet been exploited, but among 
which our familiar literature, at last giving signs of promise, wil! probably 
find its best material, For nothing bears more interesting testimony to the in- 
grained raciness of American character than they do. Even in metropolitan 
life, where if anywhere a nation which, to use Mr. Disraeli’s phrase, ‘* borrows 


its religion, its laws, and its literature,” would especially exhibit its imitative- 
ness, there is apparent an absolute American individuality ; and, indeed, 
perhaps this is just where American character is especially exhibited. And 
every year what we may call the provinces, instead of contributing to metro- 
politan life as heretofore, are more and more feeling the refluent effects of 
urban modes and manners ; and in this matter of self-made culture, for ex- 
ample, the cities, towns, and villages throughout the country are already 


formizg, as Carlyle said of the outlying circles in Coleridge’s drawing-room, 
g ) ying g g 


se , 


secondary humming groups of their own.” One gets the oddest sort of 
echoes from them from time to time. 

An ingrained American raciness is, at all events, to be observed in the 
class here concerned. It is in effect an outgrowth of the universal American 
desire, one may even say passion, for self-improvement—its impulse, a vari- 


sc 


ant of the universal solicitude for ‘‘ getting on in the world,” very likely. The 
old avenues to advancement becoming overcrowded, and ‘‘ the upper stories ’ 
of Webster as difficult of access as ever, if not less roomy, the almost formal 
withdrawal from the sphere of activities has naturally an attraction for in- 
creasing numbers. In older countries the ranks of the leisure class are con- 
stantly recruited in this way, as we all know, but with us a passive subsidence 
into anything like inaction is extremely rare. The dilettante who has failed 
in life has, in general, at least made an effort, and the self-made men of cul- 
ture are in no way more remarkable than in the amount of enthusiastic effort that 
marks them. Their entire attitude towards the Philistine world is that of discon- 
tent rather than of discouragement. A high purpose sustains them, their eyes 
are fixed upon their ideal, and to the attainment of it they bring the same 
conscientious devotion which characterizes the tradesman or professional man 
in his business ; or perhaps a better analogy still would be the conscientious- 
ness of a sincere camp-meeting convert bent on “ carrying religion into his 
daily life.” The latter is notoriously a bore to the heedless and carnal-mind- 
ed man of the world, and the same earnestness accompanied by the same 
lack of the sense of measure and proportion arouses the contempt of the 
Philistine for the self-made man He returns the f 
with interest, it is to be said. ‘‘ Philistinism” is a word frequently in 
his mouth, and is his only shibboleth ; and he employs it to characterize 
not those who have 


of culture. feeling 


but those 
For dilettanti he has himself a regard 
that is almost grotesque, considering his own lack of relationship with them. 
They would doubtless ill requite his regard, and have a painful sense of 
his rawness, the crudity of his critical apprehension, and the zeal of his 
conduct and demeanor in general, 


no ‘‘care for the things of the mind,” 
who have no sympathy for dilettanti, 


It is, indeed, the crudity of his critical 
perception, joined to an invincible native rectitude, that prevents him from 
scenting any peril from dilettantism, with which, moreover, his acquaintance 
is extremely slight, and focusses his reprehension upon the pitfalls of Philis- 
tinism, which, on the other hand, yawn around him,.and from which in his 
inward parts he cherishes the illusion that he has been saved so as by fire. 
He feels more or less acutely the human spirit’s craving for something beyond 
“‘business and bethels,” or, at all events, strenuously covets a share in the 
craving ; and he endeavors to conform to a larger and more inspiriting 
regimen. Being extremely impressionable, and withal extremely conscious 
of the fact, his thorough-paced straightforwardness dictates a careful ordering 
of his life, so that it may be subjected only to the sweeter and more kindly 
influences, human and material. One identifies an interior inhabited by a 
family of this class as soon as he sets foot within it. Just at present he is 
more than likely to hear some such confession of faith as the following set forth 
with much earnestness and simplicity in the course of an evening spent therein. 
Such externals as the hardness of the American coup d’eil, the bad architec- 
ture of our monumental edifices, the blank uniformity of our resident quarter, 
the absence of color (contrast the gay and bright array of rugs hanging from 
the windows of an Italian street), such corresponding internal blankness in 
American life as that involved in perpetual money-getting, ‘‘ politics,” aimless 
idling, and reading the reports of all these procedures in the daily newspapers, 
are dwelt upon with feeling. The beneficence of a simpler and more rational 
life is held up to view. ‘We can do little,” perhaps, is the conclusion, 
“but at least we can all do something.” A very little fancy would transport 
one to the scene of the ‘‘ Friday evening meeting,” the tone of modest 
earnestness and subdued enthusiasm is so strikingly similar. The walls are 
hung with ‘‘ things” that have been “ picked up” in the varied pursuit of a 
simple life, the furniture is arranged with some perception of other than 
utilitarian needs, and all the surroundings are regarded as having an unob- 
trusive missionary effect, just as a few years ago in the same interior, pos- 
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sibly, ‘‘ The Silent Comforter” and illuminated Scriptural texts were re- 


garded. 
§ 
In what other country in the world could all this exist untinctured with 


the alloy of affectation? For, notwithstanding the acute self-consciousness of 


the devotees, an absolute sincerity is equally characteristic of them, 


over it is an intelligent, though at bottom it will have ta be 


: 
admitted 


an untrained, sincerity. The simplicity so much sought for is successfully 
attained—by mere force of logical effort, perhaps ; or, perhaps, considering 
its flavor, it originally lay near at hand and really needed only an opportunity 


for development. Where else in the world can one hear 


note struck which is struck with such a clean stroke in the following 


precisely the 
from Dr. Holland’s department of Seridner's Monthly; ** In these days o 


confusion of doctrine and lessening of faith many are turning for something 


1 
stable and indisputable, not to science but to art’? Besides which the re- 
mark relates a sociological fact. ‘‘ Art’ does, indeed, absorb the attention of 
the many who are thus seeking new objects for emotional interest, but not in 
the narrow sense in which a Philistine would understand the word, It is not 
appreciation of landscapes and statues merely that is meant, we feel sure the 
self-made man of culture would explain, ‘* but art as a penetrating force, 
influencing all the details of our life and attuning them to a spiritual har- 
mony.” Thus, one finds not only in the studios but even in Broad Street, in 
lawyers’ offices, and in banking-houses, members of this new class who are 
dissatisfied with humdrum, and swing clear of the conventional by atl sorts of 
devices ; at worst it is possible to have a hobby, and one may take to any- 
thing, from the study of lace to Egyptology, if he be careful not to get 


enthralled beyond the point of elasticity, But an American analogue to the 


British ‘‘ nincompoop,” the chronicling of whose idiosyncrasies has renewed 
the humorous youth of the London ?unch, it would be impossible to tind in 
And it is a little singular that the sin 


characterizes it, and which we have boldly called intelligent, is closely allied 


all the ranks of this class. 


with the simplicity which we know mainly as an English quality. The only 
class in America, one may affirm, which in any noticeable degree shares the 
ingenuousness characteristic of every Englishman except the ‘‘ cad” and 
the ‘‘nincompoop,” and in the Englishman is wholly consistent with the 
most highly-organized intelligence, is this class and its affluents. The 
caricature in /axch which represented a group of set-disanf critics ex- 
claiming before a landscape their delight with its ‘‘er—” may be remem- 


The 


resources of expression are uncomfortably slen- 


bered, and furnishes an apt illustration here, self-made man of cul- 


ture is not a rhetorician ; his 


der ; his emotion, vague and exhilarating, and filling his breast with a kind 
of diffused stimulus, is out of all proportion to his power of statement. As 


every one must have observed, he ekes out his inadequacy of expression, of 


which he has an almost painful consciousness, with meaningless formule, such 
as ‘don’t you know ” with the falling inflection, and inarticulate ejaculations 
such as the circumflex ‘‘er.”” This last monosyllable plays an important part 
in his efforts at close characterization. But the point to be noticed is that, in 
contradistinction to the affectation satirized by 7’ a2ch, behind Ais ‘* er” tl 

To him it 
r to find few, if any, parrots 


iere 
is a world of sincere though somewhat tumultuous susceptibility. 
does mean something. In his class it is surprising 
by conscious predetermination, but Du Maurier might search it for such 


On the contrary, ‘‘er”’ is often substituted for the phrase which 


comes to the lips but is rejected on account of its conventionality or some 


in vain. 
other unsatisfactory quality, and even to take it as the sign of a meagre vo- 
cabulary is an error. Any one may test the sincerity which underlies this by 
the simple device of demanding a repetition of any descriptive or characteriz- 
ing phrase which the self-made man of culture happens to have attempted. 
However happy it may chance to have been, his chronic dissatisfaction may 
be implicitly trusted to vary it. It is a slight thing, but his own. 

The remedy for whatever deficiencies may appear in such a character is, 
of course, training. But its lack of training is scarcely more apparent, and 
certainly less remarkable, than the respectable showing it contrives to make 
without any. The utmost that can be done to atone for this lack by the cul- 
tivation of the susceptibility is accomplished ; and it must be admitted that 
the results are often little short of astonishing, when the small share which 
the intellect, properly so-called, has in the matter is considered. Of reading— 
what is really meant by reading, that is to say—the self-made man of culture 


} 


does so little that he may be said to do none at all. He reads reviews, and a 


good specimen of the type seems to have some secret talisman that indicates 
to him what judgments to echo, His sensory faculties are curiously alert. 
He may never have made a first-rate literary acquaintance at first-hand, but 
by some mysterious conjuring he acquires familiarity with the consensus of 
competent criticism upon such. He is as firmly convinced as Professor 
Seeley that Macaulay is shallow ; he shares M. Scherer’s contempt for the 
French apotheosis of Byron, and he feels as sure of the provinciality of 
Addison's thought as Mr. Matthew Arnold, whom now and then he does read, 
and applies in a way which would probably make that advocate of culture feel 
that he had much to answer for. He makes errors occasionally ; who among 
all the emotional devotees of ‘‘ the things of the mind ” escapes that penalty ? 
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We are 1 Lite re that he would instantly seize upon the blunder of a | published even now, and, as we are deprived of this precious source of infor- 
! i reference to ‘t Darwin's ‘ Origin of the Iluman Species.’” | mation, we must attribute ali the more value to the collection which belongs 
And t Dr. HI ' tes, science offers little that can satisfy his | to our Foreign Office. M. Thiers was allowed to consult this collection 
\ then he bet: uperficiality of view even where art and | when he prepared his ‘ History of the Empire’; it has also been consulted 
t nitie neral are concerned. It is probable that, whomsoever he | by M. de Vieil Castel, the author of an excellent ‘ History of the Restora- 
} 1 n obliged to pass over, he has read more or less of Emerson, | tion.” M. Pallain was, perhaps, not very well prepared for the present 
d first f din his preaching about ‘‘ the duty of making the most of one’s | publication, He was, in 1870, the secretary of M. Ernest Picard, one 
f. of li one’s own personal light, and carrying out one’s own disposi- | of the members of the Government of National Defence; he has since 
t Mr. Henry James, Ir., puts it, ‘what he had been looking for,” as | occupied a post in our Ministry of Finance. Ile occasionally commits 
the phrase is—just as the clerk cl in England is said to owe its * spiritual | mistakes which show that he is not very familiar with the history of 
awake " to Carlyle the French Restoration, He repeats, for instance, after many others, the 
All this implies, of course, a deep interest in and concern for what is | statement that on the very eve of the revolution of 1830 the Government of 
essentially elementar It isa tr more or less common to the English | Charles X. had made a treaty with Russia in virtue of which Russia would 
race, to be sure nd perhaps there could be no better illustration of it | have become mistress of Constantinople, and France of the frontier of the 
tl that afforded hy a recent anecdote which describes the two foremost | Rhine. This is one of those historical errors which make their way in the 
writer f this rac e then living, Carlyle and Tennyson, discussing for world because they happen to satisfy some political passion or to strike the 
hours the abstract right of William the Conqueror to cut off the legs of a } popular imagination. The truth is, that M. de Polignac made some very ex- 
large num! of Cambridgeshire gentlemen, Discussions which thus go to | traordinary propositions to Russia at the time when Diebitsch was making 
the root of things, and are even less capable of soluticn, are the stimulating | war in the Balkans and had suffered some reverses ; but the fortunes of the 
subst e of the soberer discourse of the class in question. To such they bring | Russian armies were afterwards retrieved, Russia made peace with Turkey, 
an inex! tible freshness of enthusiasm that the jaded sensorium can only | and the propositions of M. de Polignac remained in the limbo in which so 
envy. But in dialectics they are possibly still less expert than in rhetoric, | many diplomatic schemes are lost. 
and in the application of the fundamental ideas which interest them the The volume before us does not relate, however, to the period of 1830; it 
Philistine frequently has them at a disadvantage. Especially is this the case is the collection of the letters sent by Talleyrand to the King of France dur- 


when the matter in hand concerns the application of elementary formulz to 
topics of current politics, foreign or domestic, towards which their attitude is 


noticeably embarrassed—compelled to interest by an Anglo-Saxon heritage, 


43 


so little have these to do with 


and yet impatient of the subject’s subtleties, 

the pursuit of a simple life. Constantly on their guard against priggishness, | 
which is the main mark of the intelligence of their sincerity, they set down | 
wctual politi s “*yulgar” with reluctance, and sigh without illusions for 
the participation in them of the best people. The ‘‘scramble for office” 
awaken incere disgust, and restricts their own activities to ‘‘ voting for 
the best man,” careless of party. But for reasons evident enough, perhaps, 
they find the best men invariably in the Republican party. Yet the elemen- 
tariness of ‘ the things of the mind ” which appeal to them is such that if an 


expert dialectician should set forth the philosophical basis of a popular party 


as opposed to consolidated capital, ask whether the real danger of the coun- 
try lay in demagogy or in ‘vested interests,” and especially if he should 
quote Emerson as looking with complacence upon ‘‘ the predominance of the 
Democratic party in the politics of the Union,” and affirming that ‘the 





lodging the power in the people has the effect of holding things closer to 
} 


common sense,” they would be disagreeably perplexed. 


ul 
e things of the mind,” a novel of George Eliot, the acting 


Elementary propo- 


sitions make as bad masters as they do good playthings. Similarly in other de- 


ae th 


partments of 


of Salvini, perhaps a rereading of ‘‘ Lear,” prove tothem what America was to 
Columbus—something they had long been locking for but had theretofore not 
found. One who has been abroad—and by hook or crook most of them com- 
pass that laudable enterprise in the spirit of the intellectual discoverer— 
has an accumulation of sensations that makes any communication of them 
hopeless, and necessitates any number of ‘‘ ers.” Certainly no people are 
more teachable and less cockneyish, and ‘‘ suggestions”’ from the humblest 
sources are noted upon their mental tablets with radiant eagerness by the 
ever-active passion for self-improvement, for culture already too long delayed. 
With his belief in translations, and his confidence that there is ‘fa career at 
home ”’ not only ‘‘ for more genius than we have, but for more than there is 
in the world,” Mr. Emerson would doubtless assign them an important place 


in the ‘‘ work before us to be done.” One recalls, however, Lowell’s lines, 


** Nay, I think 


y to bask and ripen is sometimes 
student's wiser business,"’ 


Merel } 


Ihe 


and wonders if they will ever get time for such ripening, a 


nd how they will 
contrive to render the autumn of life a season of ‘‘ mellow fruitfulness.” 
** All fables have their morals,” said Thoreau, ‘but the innocent enjoy the 
story.” We have led the self-made man of culture ingenuous, and, in- 
in one 


guilclessness ma 


‘ 


ai 





sense that is an extenuated epithet to employ—in one sense his 


} 
y be said 1 


o be almost of a évavura description ; but such 


lef 


innocence” as Thoreau refers to will probably have to be left to the disin- 


terested observer, who also may be trusted to draw the moral. 


TALLEYRAND AT VIENNA. 


Paris, May 13, 1881. 

IE ‘ Ineditec orrespondence © ‘rince Talleyrand and King Louis 
YHI I 1 ¢ | 1 f | Talley 1 i King I 

It is 

from the original manuscripts, preserved in the 

Othce 


‘| 

XVIII. during the Congress of Vienna’ has just ‘come to light. 
published by M. Pallain 
archives of the 


1838, memoirs whi 


Foreign in Paris. Talleyrand left at his death, in 


h could not be published for a long time ; they cannot be 


ing the famous Congress of Vienna, It was a curious characteristic of Talley- 


rand that wherever he was he played the first role. In the first days of the 
French Revolution he was, as Bishop of Autun, chosen to celebrate the great 
fete of the ‘‘ Federation,” when liberty had not yet been divorced from reli- 
gion. We find him afterwards near the First Consul and the Emperor Napo- 


} 
great warrior who gained the battles and gave him the care of extracting from 
When France fell under the repeated 
blows of the Coalition, Talleyrand was sent to Vienna, and he appeared there 


leon, distributing thrones and crowns, the real arbiter of Europe with the 


victory all that victory contained. 
at once less as the representative of a conquered nation than as the represen- 


tative of a triumphant principle. 
victorious. 


France was vanquished, but legitimacy was 
Talleyrand did not invent the principle of legitimacy, he invent- 
ed the word ; and this word gave him a sort of prestige in the eyes of all those 
European potentates who had been, one after another, threatened and hum- 
bled by the French Revolution. 

The principle of legitimacy was the only defence of France in 1814. She 
could not oppose to the conquering kings and emperors the principles of 
’89, the rights of man, the sovereignty of the peopie; the principle of legiti- 
macy, invoked by Talleyrand in favor of the Bourbons, became the only 
possible limitation of the rights of conquest, the only moral arm left in the 
hands of France. Talleyrand was a sceptic, but he spoke of the principle 
of legitimacy with a gravity, a dignity, an apparent faith which produced a 
great effect on all the statesmen assembled in Vienna ; it seemed as if without 
such a principle every throne would be soon again in danger, and as if it had be- 
come the sheet-anchor of Europe, and the only safeguard of civilization in the 
great conflict of passions aroused by the French Revolution. If the historian 
compares the events of 1870 and the events of 1814, the Treaty of Frankfoit 
and the Treaty of Vienna, he will see at once that Talleyrand played his 
part with more ability than M. Thiers and M, Jules Favre. He found the 
means of interesting the European governments themselves in the preserva- 
tion of old France; he gave up the spoils of revolutionary and imperial 
France, he preserved the France of old, the France of the Bourbons. 

Can it be wondered at that Louis XVIII., who was not an imbecile, gave 
his confidence to Talleyrand, even though he had sinned in so many ways— 
though he had abandoned the Church, though he had served the usurper ? 
Louis XVIII. understood perfectly that he could trust Taileyrand; as a 
negotiator, Talleyrand had a sort of professional honesty. He was a French- 
man: he could betray everybody, he could not betray his own country. He 
understood better than anybody the various forces of Europe ; he knew all 
the sovereigns and all their ministers ; he had a sort of aristocratic hauteur, 
which placed him above vulgar ambition ; his studied indifference covered 
the instincts of a gentleman. He was, in short, the best negotiator, even if 
he was not the best royalist. 

He had clear 
he never lost himself in vague and undefined conceptions. He saw 
no good alliances for France except England and Austria ; he was not will- 
ing to serve the ambition of Prussia or of Russia. In his instructions, which 
were written by himself, he says: ‘‘ In Italy we must not allow Austria to 
dominate, nor in Germany, Prussia. The constitution of Prussia’s mo:- 
archy compels her to be ambitious. . The Allies have engaged to 
replace her in the state in which she was before the war—that is, with ten 
millions of subjects. If we allow this she will soon have twenty, and all 
Germany will be in her power.” Saxony was occupied by Prussia, a 
Prussia meant to keep it; but Talleyrand spoke warmly for the King of 


Talleyrand went to Vienna with a complete programme. 


’ 
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The 


Prince Ilardznberg was 


oo 
i881] 


June 


Saxony, and his cause could not be in better hands. 


defeated by him. Instead of Saxony, Prussia was obliged to accept the 


Rhenish provinces, separated from Prussia proper by Hanover, by Hesse, by 


the Duchy of Brunswick, the Duchy of Nassau. The treaty of January 3, 





1815, embodies the views and the work of Talleyrand. Unfortunately, the 
return from Elba of Napoleon I. changed the sentiments of Europe; the 
“Hundred Days” prepared what was calied the Holy Alliance, which was 
the work chiefly of Alexander of Russia. Talleyrand was in favor of a true 
parliamentary government, of free institutions not only for France but for all 
Europe. The Holy Alliance inaugurated a system of reaction, and, after 
having for a time been the chief adviser of Louis XVIII., Talleyrand soon 
felt that he was no longer in harmony with the sentiments of the new Govern- 
ment. Louis XVIII. was too enlightened not to appreciate his views, but 
the passions which surrounded him, the sentiments of his family and of al- 
The 


negotiator of 1814 remained proudly in a semi-disgrace till the Revolution of 


most all the monarchical party, soon separated him from Talleyrand. 


1830 justified his fears and his prophecies. 
The style of Talleyrand has a singular clearness, a sort of transparency. 
The Prince evidently had no literary preoccupation ; and if he ever said that 


‘Ja parole a cté donnée 4 l'homme pour d¢guiser sa pensée,” he had no other 
Ile 


the greatest events with a curious sort of simplicity ; he probably spoke as he 


object, with,a pen in his hand, than to express his thoughts. writes on 


wrote. ‘‘ If the Emperor speaks to me about the affairs of Poland and Saxony 
I a? 


I will be mild, conciliating, but positive ; speaking only of principles, and 
** Unfortu- 


nately, the man who is at the head of affairs in Austria, and who pretends to 


not swerving from them.” Alluding to Metternich, he says: 
rule the affairs of Europe, considers as the most certain mark of the superi- 
ority of genius a levity which he carries on the one side to ridicule, and on 
the other to a point where, in the minister of a great state and in circum- 
stances like these, it becomes a calamity.” 

‘Talleyrand tries, in the great conflict at Vienna, to appear neither im- 
petuous nor indolent: his natural dignity serves him well. Let us hear him, 


for example, addressing the Emperor Alexander. After a long conversa- 
tion on France, the latter alluded to Saxony and Poland; he wished Prussia 


to keep Saxony and intended himself to keep Poland. 


‘* *Now,’ said Alexander, ‘let us speak of our affairs; we must soon ter- 
minate them.’ 

*** It depends on your Majesty. ‘They will be soon and happily ended if 
your Majesty brings to their settkement as much nobility and greatness of 
mind as in the affairs of France.’ 

‘** We must, however, all find our convenience suited.’ 

“** And also our rights.’ 

‘**] will preserve what I occupy.’ 

‘** Your Majesty will only preserve what legitimately belongs to him.’ 

‘** The convenience of Europe is right.’ 

‘** This language, sire, is not yours; it is foreign to you, and your heart 
disavows it.’ 

***No; I repeat it, the convenience of Europe makes the right.’ 

‘*T then turned towards the wall near which [ was; I leaned my head on 
it, and, striking the wall, I said, ‘Europe! poor Europe!’ Turning again 
towards the Emperor, ‘ Will it be said,’ I exclaimed, ‘that you have destroyed 
it?’ 

‘* He answered: ‘ Rather war than renunciation of what I occupy.’ 

‘*] let my arms drop, and, in the attitude of a man who is sorry but de- 
cided, and who seeins to say, ‘ The fault will be yours,’ I remained silent. 

‘*The Emperor waited a little while, and repeated: ‘ Yes, war, rather 
war,’ ‘Then, putiing his arms up and agitating them as I had never seen 
him do, he screamed rather than said: ‘ This is the hour of the play ; I must 
go; I have promised the Emperor; I am expected’; and he went away, 

‘* Then, when the door was open, he came back, seized my body with his 
two arms and pressed it, and said, with a voice which was not his natural 
voice: ‘Adieu, adieu; we will see each other again.’” 





Talleyrand remarks that in this long interview the Emperor never pro- 
nounced the word Saxony or Poland; Saxony was ‘‘those who have be- 
trayed the cause of Europe.” The extract I have given is a good spec 
of Talleyrand’s manner, of his extraordinary attention to details. 
thus not to give himself the amusement of describing a dramatic scene ; it 


imen 
He writes 
is 
because he feels that everything is important, and he means to convey a true 


impression. He was an observer, a moralist, and these qualities give an 
almost philosophical interest to the curious volume of despatches which he 


wrote in 1814. Despatches such as these cannot be analyzed ; they must 


read in the text, in their long and sometimes tortuous development. 


be 


Correspondence. 


LIMITED FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 
To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: As a constant reader of your columns I have learned to value highly 
many of your comments on the various popular suggestions you consent to 





Nation. 





publish inthem. Will you allow me, therefore, to invite your comment on 


the following question, itself suggesied by the latest vete in the State Assem- 


bly on the Woman Suffrage Bill? 
I ask: Would not the effect of a Uimited female suffrage be not only dif 


ferent from but directly opposite to that of a universa 





among those who believe that the /atter must be necessarily accompanied by 


all the existing evils of universal suffrage, without a correlative sha 








re of exist- 

ing compensations. Certainly the educational value of the vote can only 
acquired by those who already possess a certain degree of education, { 
those who do not possess this could hardly be expected to contri ‘ y 
desirable influence towards the direction of social forces. It follow t 
neither the welfare of society, nor that of ignorant and helpless wom ! 
be shown to demand the extension of the suffrage to the latte But it 
will be conceded that there exist several classes of women who do not come 
under this category—who are either educated or intelligent, o1 pecur ily in 
dependent, or all the three. Now, even if it be supposed that the | 
capacity of these classes of women is so embryonic that from them 
come no important initiative, it is evident that their votes, eve t . 
shalled to the order of some personal and directing influence, wou! 
service of the educated classes of societs ° They would thus « suit 
siderable make-weight against the mass of illiterate votes w! t 
offers so serious an embarrassment in the worki of republ 
tions. i 

But I think it would hardly be m ained that the enti vo i ¢ 
women of leisure, or of those engaged in the more intellectual avocatic 
as the profession of teaching, for instance—would always be marshallec 
order. At all events, women protected from pecuniary necessities, eit] \ 
inherited fortune or by the care of fathers er husbands, could hardly fail 1 
free from the pecuniary temptations which, admittedly, sophisticate the ‘ 
ment and demoralize the action of thousands of men Why should 1 j 
latent energies of these woimen be set free to aid officially in discharging son e 


of the heavy duties of our complex society, the work of which is cor 


getting muddled for want of sufficiently disinterested workmen ? 
motives of vanity and amour propre take the place, with these 


nien, of the greed and unblushing selfishness so rife among those 





make the laws for them, society would gain by the balance ng of diffe- 
rent motives. I may be permitted to say that, personaily, the aspect of the 
suffrage which has always interested me, has been the opportunity i rds 
to energetic and competent persons to participate in the noble responsibili- 


ties of public affairs, to the extent to which the arrangement of their private 





affairs renders this possible. The view that suffrage should be claimed by 
women in order to facilitate their scramble for government spoils, and which 
bases a special claim to patronage for women on the greater difficulty ex- 


perienced by the latter in sustaining independent exertions, has 


ed 


’ 
sAaWAVs Seen 


to me both inconsistent and dangerous, 





The political uninventiveness of mankind has often been c nented 
upon. Is it not again illustrated by this apparent irability to conceive any 


middle course between universal female 





sulirage and tne pre sent syste 
which officially excludes all women from participation in public affair s? I 
submit that such universal exclusion is detrimental to public affairs, and to at 
least many of the women who would be included under the following limita- 
tions: 
I. Women engaged in professional work. This class would at present 
consist mainly of teachers, with at present a relatively very small percentage 


of physicians. 
2. Women who, by independent exertion in other pur 
a year and upwards, 


3. Women holding ofice under Government. 








4. Women paying taxes on independent property. 

5. The wives of men of an annual income of $ oo and upwards. 

6. The wives of professional men, even if their income be less than this 

7. Adult unmarried women who, though not possessed of independent 
property, are supporied by thei fathers without necessity for exertion on 


their own part. 


limitations could only be considered arbitrary by those who claim 


a giit of 
society, conferred with the intention of accomplishing some specific ose 
y> e h tl : plishing some specific purposes 


Such 


he 





a natura’, inborn rig 


On the theory that it is 


It is 
persons abowe a certain minimum of intelligence 


of utility to society, each of the above clauses may be clearly justified, 


useful to society that all 
and energy should be called upon to contribute a certain quota of these to- 
) ’ } - 

llowed to concentrate them 


Correlatively, the same persons, by their actacl 


wards the discussion of public affairs, and not be a 
entirely on personal ends. 
partic 


ipation in a certain grade of public work, have established a right to a 


arrangements which, mediately or immediately, affect the 
he 





¥Yoice in the socia 


welfare of ail. These considerations apply to the first, second, and third of 


the above classes. In regard to the remaining classes, no direct proof of ca- 
pacity exists, or is perhaps attainable; but it is evident that in all these 


classes there is almost a certainty of an education considerably superior to that 
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of thou Is of existing voters ; there is a larg dividual presumption at the 
pr t f na ind even of some trained intelligence ; and, finally, 
there is for all a relative freedom from the pressure of pecuniary temptation, 
or many an arduous leisure seeking employment—two of the conditions 

lich 1 ed to render the vote of the ‘upper classes” peculiarly 
val l ( I lassificati for the right of suffrage may invoke 
ibundant precedent in their favor, and I am not aware of any case where 
t} have proved so disastrous as has the sudden gift of suffrage to unpre- 
pared and comparatively powerless masses—e.g., to the French peasantry in 
1848 or the South Carolina negroes after the war. To limit the right of suf- 


frage te taxpaying women is a plan that commends itself to many by its sim- 


pli 


women really competent, and would include many of mental calibre too 


ity, but on this very account it is inadequate. It would exclude many 


limited really to manage the property of which they had nominal control. 
‘To claim for such women, therefore, a ‘‘ representation ” in the disbursement 
of the taxes assessed on their property is certainly, from one point of view, 


ul. It is 


illogica other considerations which really come into play in such 
considerations of expediency, desiring to balance the overwhelming 


cases 
mass of illiterate and needy voters ; considerations of education, of the possible 
development of latent forces in the wealthy incompetents themselves, 
I am, sir, respectfully, 
Mary PUTNAM JACOBI. 


New York, May 26, 1881 


[Even if we conceded all that Dr. Jacobi claims as to the value of 
educated female suffrage, we should be compelled to consider her 
scheme useless because impracticable. The same reasons which for- 
bid the establishment of a property or educational qualification for 
male voters forbid it for female voters. The power of extending the 
suffrage in any direction beyond its present limits lies with men who, 
whatever they may think about the source of the right to vote, are un- 
alterably opposed to any discrimination in the bestowal of the legal 
privilege on account of income, knowledge, or social position. ‘“ The 
poor man” would passionately and successfully resist any attempt to 
give female teachers, doctors, annuitants, or the wives and daughters of 
the well-to-do, votes which were denied to factory-girls, seamstresses, 
maid-servants, and laborers’ wives, or other women of his own class. 
There is, in our opinion, not the smallest chance of ever getting such a 


The Nation. 


proposal entertained seriously by any legislature or constitutional con- | 


vention in the United States. 
questions purely speculative. The only progress in the direction of 
the larger participation of educated women and women of leisure in 
the work of government, which seems to us at all attainable in the 
near future, is the employment of them in greater numbers in certain 
branches of administration—such, for instance, as the management of 


the public schools and the public charities. Here, we think, the en- 


largement of their f.cid of activity is feasible, and worth working for. 
They are already employed in large numbers at Washington in the 


executive departments of the Government, but this is by no means an 
unmixed good under the present system of appointments. In fact, there 
is so much evil in it that we are constantly surprised that it has not 
converted the women who discuss publicly the position and prospects 
of their sex, into vigorous advocates of civil-service reform. The pre- 
sent mode of distributing patronage in the service of the United States, 
which requires every clerk to have a male “ backer” or “ influence ” in 
the person of a member of Congress, in order to get or keep a place, 


In other words, we think Dr. Jacobi’s | 


when it comes to be applied to poor young women, at their wits’ ends | 


for a livelihood, is probably as shameful a system as was ever main- 
tained by a civilized government. The subject is a delicate one to 
touch, but everybody who is familiar with public life at Washington 
knows well that it needs touching, and with a vigorous hand, and we 
commend it to the attention of those who are interested in the “ wo- 
man question.” —ED. NATION.] 





THE DECLINE OF CULTURE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The very able article by ‘‘ B. L. G.” in the present number (829) 
of the Nation on ‘* (Edipus Tyrannus at Harvard,” while cheering us with 
the fact of the advancement of classical studies in America during the last 
thirty or thirty-five years, again suggests that wider and somewhat serious 
question (beginning to be agitated) concerning the progress of culture. 

Allow me to point out some of the very strong indications now everywhere 
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apparent, at least in the West, of the actual decline of culture. The fact 


that the persons who may fairly be called well-informed, 


number of tho-e 
well-read, ete., is fast decreasing, is shown most conclusively by the state of 
Upon the im- 
I made to-day the following inquiries 
First, as regards the better or 
These have actually disappeared from the market, 


reports of the public libraries. 


le 


the book-market and by the 
pulse of the above-mentioned arti 
at the principal bookstores in this city. 
higher class of magazines. 
You cannot buy at any of our book or news-dealers’ either the Westminster 
Review or the London Quarterly, the Edinburgh Review or Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 1 was informed that there is no sale for any of these maga- 
zines; that some ten and fifteen years ago they were still kept for sale, 
and that to-day there are only a few readers left, who are all regular subscri- 
bers. Next I enquired as to books on subjects which would be most likely 
to interest the intelligent citizen of a great republic, and would probably be 
kept for sale in a great centre of trade like St. Louis, On the subject of politi- 
cal economy I found in the largest of our bookstores one copy of Mill’s trea- 
tise, which was, however, as I was told, kept more for a sample than any- 
thing else, since hardly a copy or two per year were sold. There was no 
other book on this important subject kept on hand. Next I enquired as to 
books on the science of finance, and found that nothing whatever is to be had, 
except one or two ephemeral and local little books concerning the silver ques- 
tion, etc., nor were the dealers acquainted with any of the larger works on 
this subject. Next I enquired what books on statistics were kept on hand or 
known to the dealers; none whatever, save our Census Reports, etc. 
the whole country for several years has been agitated with financial questions 
one would expect that thoughtful persons would look for the best sources of 
information regarding these matters, that they would read what is known 
through the labors of economical writers ; but the fact is that very rarely can 
any one be found who has informed himself except through the daily papers. 
Novels and daily papers are almost the only things read nowadays ; hence 
the fact that the tone of society is declining, that few persons can any longer 
be found with whom a conversation on any subject of general interest can be 


Since 


enjoyed. 

I am tempted to point out now what I consider the real source of this de- 
plorable state of affairs, but will content myself to-day with calling attention 
to the facts above stated. ww. mS. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 21, 1881. 


Notes. 


| io PER & BROS. have in preparation ‘Farm Festivals,’ by Will 

Carleton ; ‘ Beauty in Dress,’ by Miss R. M. Oakey; and a ‘ Sketch 
of Thomas Carlyle,’ by Moncure D. Conway. They have added the Revised 
New Testament to their Franklin Square Library. A co-operative work, 
‘The Public Service of the State of New York,’ edited by President Chad- 
bourne, of Williams College, will be published, with illustrations, by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. A new Chess Monthly has been begun by Brentano, § Union 
Square, with Mr. H. C, Allen for editor. The first number is dated May. 
——The second annual report of the Executive Committee of the Archzeolo- 
gical Institute of America describes the three-fold activity of the year—Mr. 
Ad. F. Bandelier’s pueblo researches in New Mexico, the Assos expedition 
under Mr. Joseph T. Clarke, and Mr. W. J. Stillman’s attempt to excavate in 
Crete. Only Mr. Bandelier’s labors have thus far borne fruit, but Mr. Still- 
man has made valuable observations for future work when the political con- 
dition of the island is more favorable, and, according to his letters published 
in the appendix, he thinks he has discovered the Labyrinth at Gnossus. The 
Committee recommend a union of American colleges in founding and sustain- 
ing at Athens an American School of Classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties. A third number of Appalachia recalls public attention to the admira- 
ble mountain club of which it is the organ, The annual address of the 
president, Mr. Charles R. Cross, is an elaborate discussion of barometric mea- 
surement of heights, and concludes with the apparent revelation of an excep- 
tion to the rule that winter measurements are lower than summer, in the case 
of the White Mountains. The good work of the club in exploring new alti- 
tudes and making the tourist’s path easy is described in papers and reports. 
Nos. 10-12 of the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, apropos of Lowell (for- 
merly Catta) Island, near the entrance to Marblehead harbor, gives a curious 
chapter in the history of inoculation for the small-pox. Elbridge Gerry, Capt. 
John Glover, Col. Timothy Pickering, and other notable persons figure in it, 
but the popular violence growing out of the ‘‘ Essex Hospital” is the memor- 
able feature. The Weymouth (Mass.) Historical Society has made a praise- 
worthy beginning of its publications in the reproduction of Gen. Solomon 
Lovell’s journal kept during the Penobscot expedition against Fort George, in 
Castine harbor, in the summer of 1779. The journal proper occupies but a 
few pages, but the Recording Secretary, Mr. Gilbert Nash, furnishes a pre- 
liminary sketch of the General’s life, including a full account of the 
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Penobscot expedition, which possesses much interest. Several Albert-type 


We have received from San Francisco a 





illustrations adorn the volume. 
pamphiet entitled ‘‘ The C: lifornia Silk-Growers’ Instructor,” by Mrs. T. H. 
Hittell, 


-——The 


Corresponding Secretary of the California Silk-Culture Association. 


civil-service reform associations of Boston and Cambridge have 
united in issuing a periodical broadside of appropriate reading-matter, called 
the Civil Service Record. It is well calculated for editorial copying as well 


It 


free on request, but voluntary contributions for its support are solicited, and 


as for the popularization of the aims and methods of the reform. is sen 
may be sent to Mr. William Simes, Treasurer, Box 3084, Boston.——Cairo 
is still the theme of the current numbers (Parts 11 and 12) of Ebers’s ‘Egypt’ 
(Cassell & Co.) No. gt of the Berlin Geographical Society’s Zettschrift is 
extremely valuable for the special maps of the new Balkan boundaries by Dr. 
II. Kiepert—namely, the southern, western, and northern frontiers of East- 
ern Rumelia, and the southeastern frontier of Servia. 





These are elucidated 





by the geographer in an accompanying paper.- Kar] Hillebrand’s yet un- 
finished ‘ History of France from the accession of Louis Philippe to the fall 
of Napoleon III.’ has begun to be reissued in a second edition for the first 
part (‘Geschichte des Julikénigthums—1830-48 ’) by F. A. Perthes, Gotha. 
The compliment to this remarkable work is well merited. 





As showing 
that our accurate German friends and masters have occasional Homeric nods, 
we note that Dr. Petzholdt, inthe Neuer Anzeiger fiir Bibliographie for May, 
1881, has printed, under the rubric of Aié/iographie, ‘* Baldwin Locomotive 
Works Catalogue : illustr. catalogue of locomotives. Phila., Lippincott, 4to, 
5.” A chronological list of ‘‘ Travels in the Holy Land” is now publish- 
ing from time to time in Motes and Queries. 





The latest instalment covered 
the years 1830-1845, during which over thirty books of Palestine travel were 
published. Another volume of Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East (num- 
bered vol. x., part 1) has recently appeared (London: Triibner & Co.) It 
contains translations of Buddhist scriptures from the Pali: the Dhammapada, 





by the editor, and the Suttanipata, a collection of moral discourses, by Pro- 
fessor Fausbéll. The former is of little extent, and is a favorite subject of 
translation ; it has been already once published by Miiller himself ; the other 
is said by Fausbéll to be of special interest, as doubtless containing some 
remnants of primitive Buddhism. Miiller’s Introduction discusses general 
questions relating to the extent and chronology of Buddhist literature. 
The ‘ Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon’ for 1881 (J. W. Bouton) suf- 
fers by comparison with last years issue in respect to the careful execution 
and printing of the memorandum sketches. 





It is, nevertheless, indispensa- 
ble, and adds vastly to the edification with which we read the criticism (say) 
of the Athenaeum, 


—The catalogue of Mr. Henry Stevens’s collections of literary matter, re- 
lating mainly to America (‘Stevens's Historical Collections, Part I.’), to be 
sold at Sotheby’s auction-rooms, London, on July 11 and four following days, 
recalls Dr, Dibdin’s advice with regard to the proper care of libraries—name- 
ly, ‘‘to look well to their being creditably catalogued.” We can say this of 
Mr. Stevens’s catalogues—and in his long experience he must have made a 
score or more—that they are alike creditable to himself and to the books that 
have passed through his hands. The one now under notice exhibits some of 
his best work, and is to such a degree attractive that the bibliophilist will not 
wish to skip a page. The description of lot No. 1,269 will engage particular 
attention. It fills thirty of the large and closely-printed pages of the cata- 
logue, and forms an elaborate treatise on Mr. Stevens’s ‘‘ Franklin Collec- 
tion”’—a collection comprising ‘‘ nearly three thousand different manuscripts, 
a large portion of them autographic, and nearly three hundred volumes of 
printed books of and concerning Franklin.” In this treatise Mr. Stevens 
traces the adventures of the ‘‘ papers” from the death of Dr. Franklin in 1790 
(when they passed into the possession of William Temple Franklin) down to 
the present time. That for a money consideration, paid by the British 
Government, Temple Franklin destroyed or kept back from publication some 
of his grandfather’s most important papers, is an old and oft-repeated charge. 
Rumor named the very price. Dr. Sparks, wher engaged upon the life of 
our great philosopher, made a careful investigation of the subject, and 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘ the suspicion that papers were finally sup- 
pressed for any cause is without proof and highly improbable.” Later his- 
torians, however, not satisfied with this conclusion, have revived the charge 
a charge which Mr. Stevens’s argument goes a good way towards setting at 
rest. Still, it is certain that many manuscripts from the pen of Franklin 
have never passed through the printing-press. Mr. Stevens’s estimate is that 
2,430 pages (taking Sparks’s volumes as the standard) remain unprinted, and 
he leads us to understand that for about thirty years he himself has been care- 
fully nursing the precious documents—arranging, repairing, collating, adding 
to them when opportunity occurred—and all this at an outlay of £1,000 be- 
yond the original cost. How for years these unpublished manuscripts were 
neglected, forgotten almost, and how he eventually secured them, Mr. Stevens 
tells at length in the catalogue. The printed books in the ‘‘ Franklin collec- 
tion” number 202 titles, and manuscripts and books will be offered in one 
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lot, notice being given that the upset price is £7,000. Other numbers in this 


catalogue will not be hastily passed over. The Virginia Records include 
eighteen autograph letters of Washington to Governor Dinwiddie, sixty~ 
of Dinwiddie 


peal wal: 
ricai vaiue, 


to Washington, and several hundred other documents of histo- 
The Original Records of the Colony of Georgia, in two folio 
volumes, are of considerable importance as showing the process of British 
North America. b 


States is the proper resting-place for these Records. 


colonization in Somewhere in the libraries of the United 


In the books of voyages 
and travels De Bry takes up sixteen, Hulsius nine, Hakluyt three, and Schou- 
ten ten numbers of the catalogue. Autograph manuscripts of the poet Burns, 
American ballads, Spanish tracts, works of the Mathers, etc minutely 
described ; but for a clear understanding of Mr. Stevens's collections the cata- 


.. are 
logue itself is indispensable. Three more parts are to follow at intervals of 
six or eight months, 

—Mr. Franklin B. Hough’s ‘ Report upon Forestry, prepared under dir 
tion of the Commissioner of Agriculture,’ and issued from the Government 
Printing-Office, although bearing on ‘its title-page the date of 1880, has 
lately reached us. 


ul 
A useful and conveniently-arranged summary of the laws 
passed by the General Government and by various State governments with 
and here the 
publication might well have closed so far as the public may expect to derive 
any benefit from what follows. 


the Several States” 


reference to forests, etc., occupies the first thirty-four pages, 


What are called *‘ Notes upon Forestry in 


occupy thirty-one pages more. ‘These ‘* Notes" have all 
appeared before in different forms, and generally several years ago. Then 
comes a section devoted to ‘* Miscellaneous Statistics,” which are mostly 


translations from various rather obscure European publications, and contain 


mass of 
statistics relating to the products of the forest, and already printed in the an- 


nothing of practical value to the American people. A undigested 


nual reports on commerce and navigation, ocx upy three hundred and thirty- 


five pages. A second portion of the Report is devoted to the timber re- 
sources and timber trade of Canada, and here too Mr. Hough has ‘* padded ” 
in his usual indiscriminate style. Such reports deservedly bring discredit on 


the Government, and show the utter hopelessness of obtaining any valuable 
results from the Department of Agriculture as long as it is run as a part of 


the political machine. 


—A local timeliness belongs to the June Sertdner by reason of Mr. R. W, 
in Madison Square 
and an excellent description of the battle of Mobile Bay by an eye-witness, a 
by J. C. Kinney), The 
illustrations well suggest the substantial merits of Mr. Saint-Gaudens’s mas- 
terpiece. 


Gilder’s paper on the Farragut monument newly set up 


signal officer (‘* An August Morning with Farragut,” 


Colonel Waring supplies the remedy for the existing sanitary con- 
dition of this city, which is in many ways revolutionary, though the execu- 

and the of it could several years. Prof, 
Fisher reviews the Revised New Testament, now in everybody's hands, 
with general approval, and with very helpful indications of the broader 


tion cost be distributed over 


classes of improvements as well as of some details. Such are the chan 
the the restora- 
the judicious modernizing of 
the English, not less than by a more correct translation from a more 
correct text, ‘* much of the work of commentators is spared.” Mr, Joel 
Chandler Harris contributes ‘* A Rainy’ Day with Uncle Remus,” the first 


instalment, we hope, of a second volume of the 


ves 


of tenses, particularly in the strict rendering >f 
tion of the definite 


aorist, 


article, etc.; while by 


, for which we 
Mr. Cable's ‘* Ma- 
dame Delphine ” develops rapidly, introducing us again to that Creole atmos- 


* Sayings 
think it quite probable that he has sufficient material. 


phere which, whether falsely or most historically imagined, is a consistent 
reality to this writer, with all the charm of dreamland to the reader. Mr. 
Howells, too, though changing his medium, remains faithful to his first love, 
and seeks to interest us in the fortune of a New York girl transplanted during 
the war to Venice, and placed in charge of an American professor and his 
wife—‘‘ A Fearful Responsibility.” The stir made by the ‘‘ GEdipus ” will 
attract many to the article on ‘‘ The Westminster Play.” Dr. Holland, 
under ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” gives a generous and interesting account of the 
origin and growth of the magazine which has just parted company with the 
publishing house whose name it has hitherto borne. The notable wood- 
cutting of the number is Mr. Cole’s portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
figure of Joan of Arc from Bastien-Lepage’s huge canvas. 

—The Farragut statue by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, presented to the city by 
the Farragut Memorial Association formed for this purpose, was unveiled last 
week with much ceremony, It proves as fine a thing as the impression made 
by its appearance in the Paris Sa/on last year, where it was an unusual success, 
had guaranteed. It is of bronze, and stands nine feet high on a pedestal of the 
same height, at the northwest corner of Madison Square Park, fronting due 
west. The posit:on is an excellent one, as it should be for the city’s most 
important statue. The figure is admirable in portraiture, and in point of art 
illustrates with sensitive nicety the union of reality with the heroic, It is, 
that is to say, the portrait of a man easily approached, and endued with no di- 
vinity, and, on the other hand, of an admiral in whose face and bearing are ap- 








parent lities of which actual ] ism—such as that so often displayed by 
Fart le up. Error from exaggeration of one or the other of these 
‘ must h been difficult to avoid ; in fact, it could only have been 
y fixi he attention on finite conception of the character to be 

re] | 1 dism ¢ all not f attending difficult This—the 
most difhcult thing of ail—it seems to us the sculptor must have done. The 
result i Ie } iyal of a ’ ter of simple dignity, of firm purpose, and 
of perfect urity of self-confidence. You feel at once the correspondence 
I n tl tio vhich history records of Farragut and the capacity here 
disclosed Th tatue, further, discloses the sailor, and the American 
r. Indeed, to our 1 1, the thoroughly American character of the 
entire wo is the most conspicuous, as it is the most grateful, trait it has. 
It would be impossible, at all events, to mistake the nationality of the 
subject, aud (though, of course, this is less verifiable) one would scarcely 
go astray yout that of the sculptor. It is evidently modern work, a 
genuine expression without classic reflections, and it is evidently not French 


any one may see who will contrast it with the 


i And it avoids affectation of any 
kind at no ise of grace or quality. On the contrary it would require a 
nice an: ily to decide whether charm or force predominated in the work. 
fhere is certainly plenty of power—the position, with the legs apart, 
breasting the breeze which blows back the drapery; the alertness of the 


s of the look and the nervous contraction of mus- 
time the 


: figure ; the intentne 

cles. At the 

+ with so much elegance of treatment that the transition from the statue 

American 
! 


volves no violence. 


same repose accompanying this is relieved from aus- 


of an sailor to the pedestal decorated with Renaissance grace in- 


The pedestal is exceedingly beautiful. It is in the form 
of a high-backed, semi-circular seat, in the middle of which is an engaged 


pier on which stands the statue. Across this pier sweeps a suggestion in 


sculptured lines of a swelling billow, carried just to the verge of convention- 
alization with a tact of whose 
1 


much, 


refinement it would be difficult to say too 
On either side is a female figure of true poetic interest in itself, mo- 
delled in the low relief in which Mr, Saint-Gaudens has no rival, the flowing 
lines of which carry the wavelike movement to the dolphin-agms of the seat at 
the ends of the arc, where again, in reticent but unmistakable imitation of the 
‘* suffers a sea-change.’” In the credit of this charming work Mr. 
Stanford White, the architect, has, we believe, an important share. 


element, it 
Thus to 
bind” into a complete whole the character ef a distinctively American 
hero who was called ‘‘ Brave Old Salt” and a classic relief of allegorical 
figures representing ‘‘ Loyalty” and ‘‘ Courage,” by means of a hazardous 
transmutation of blue-stone into marine significance, so to speak, is an ac- 
complishment which very few artists living, probably, could successfully at- 
Here it has the 


any serious shortcomings they are in directions in which no effort has been 


tempt. been done with great success. If work has 


made, 


—Mr. 


have recently decorated the Veterans’ Room and Library of the Seventh Regi- 


Louis C, Tiffany and several of his company of ‘‘ associated artists ” 


ment Armory in a manner which illustrates the advantages and difficulties of 
associated action in monumental work of this kind. The Veterans’ Room is 
a large apartment occupying the northwest end of the Armory, and the library 
he general scheme of decoration and the stained- 
Mr. Colman advised as to color; Mr. Millet 
and Mr. Yewell composed and executed a frieze depicting the different chro- 


adjoins it on the south. 


glass windows are Mr. Tiffany’s ; 


nelogical stages of the art of war; Mr. Stanford White designed the architec- 
tural detail, and Mrs. C. Wheeler the embroidered forticres and curtains. 
The 


one 


decoration is a development of the veteran idea embodied in iron, 
may say. Iron chandeliers in scrolls and arabesques depend from 
massive transverse cranes, iron fillets surround the necks of two groups of 
pillars that support the mantel, iron nail-heads dot the massive but scanty oak 
furniture, iron chains are twisted about the lower halves of two large columns 
that help carry the ceiling, iron plates are rece sed at regular and frequent in- 
tervals in the high oak wainscoting, and the railing, gratings, and staircase 
of the library are of the same material. This involves a light and metallic 
key of color, and accordingly there is an abundance of oak and of silver and 
yellow stencilling. The ceiling, cut up into innumerable squares by cross- 
beams of a light brick-red, is yellow with silvered arabesques ; the walls and 
upper portions of the columns aforesaid are of the same quality plus a me- 
tallic lustre, the forms of stencilling resembling chain-armor ; the frieze is sil- 
very in general appearance and the fire-place is a bed of turquoise glass-tiling. 
The whole effect is metallic rather than rich, and suggests the glitter of tinsel 
quite as much as the sombreness of veteran armor, though the plates of the 
wainscoting and the chains wound round the columns are painted into the 
semblance of rust. Beneath several of the windows the. walls are pierced with 
designs in solid glass lumps that have a color effect, but in general the glass 
is of the same pale character. The library has tone and sobriety owing to 
the simply treated mahogany of its shelving, but the ceiling is of a salmon pink 
¢ 


varied with silver discs of various sizes, and the hangings of the gallery are 


N ation. 
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leaden rather than blue or green. 


At night, however, the effect here acquires 
softness, not to say richness, and in the Veterans’ Room the tinsel is keyed up 
to brightness if not to positive brilliance. There has evidently been no diffi- 
culty in harmonizing the work of the different artists, as one might have 
supposed there would be; when one person undertakes a work of this sort 
he sometimes experiences trouble in bring’rg into just relation the details exe- 
cuted by assistants, and @ fortioré one wcull think the mere codperation of 
i” liable to discord. The 


The work is a congeries of harmonious details rather 


associated artists” failure is, on the contrary, in 
the opposite direciion. 
than a whole, and in its lack of impres-iveness, or of any quality even remotely 
related to monumental work, betrays the lack of a single and total conception. 
The conjoined ingenuity of the several artists has resulted in a refinement of 
fanciful symbolism instead of a true expression, and one leaves the rooms 
with the feeling that a great deal of talent anf industry has been rather 
fruitlessly expended upon a work which any one of the artists employed would 
have made more effective. 

—Under the head of ‘*‘ Queries and Answers” we find the following gem 
in the Practical Teacher, Chicago : 


‘*90, How should the name of Beaconsfield’s last novel be pronounced ? 

‘* The learned, precise, but in our opinion pedantic, pronounce it with the 
accent on the next to the last syllable, in the same manner as ‘ Orion,’ ‘ Hy- 
perion,”’ ‘Samaria,’ ‘ Alexandria,’ which are now mainly pronounced as Eng- 
lish words, with accent thrown back on the ante-penultimate, especially the 
last two. If a word is naturalized and is used as an English word it should 
receive the English accent, which tends toward the first syllables of a word.” 


The remarks, as far as ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Samaria,” and ‘‘ Alexandria” are con- 


cerned, are all fair enough ; but a community which ‘ mainly” pronounc 


‘*O’rion” is worthy to give birth to the ‘‘learned and precise” 


! 


gi who say 
“* Endymion” 

—After eighteen years of labor M. Champfleury has now published the 
fifth and final volume in his series of histories of caricature. His earliest 
articles, on ancient caricature, began to appear in the Gasette des Beaux-Arts 
in 1862, almost simultaneously with the publication in the Art Fournal of 
the articles out of which the late Thomas Wright afterwards made his ‘ His- 
tory of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Literature and Art.’ After the 
‘ Histoire de la Caricature Antique’ M. Champfleury put forth a ‘ Histoire 
de la Caricature Moderne,’ in which he confined himself mostly to later 
French caricaturists, notably Daumier (whose ‘‘ Robert Macaire” is immor- 
tal), Gavarni, Philipon, and Henri Monnier, the creator of ‘* Monsieur 
Prudhomme. Since the death of this last artist, M. Champfleury has en- 
larged the chapter devoted to his work into a monograph, * Henry Monnier, 
Between ancient and modern caricature 


” 


sa vie, son ceuvre’ (Dentu, 1879). 
was a great break which M. Champfleury has attempted to fill by three Jater 
volumes, first, a ‘ Histoire de la Caricature au. Moyen Age et sous la Renais- 
sance,’ then a ‘ I[istoire de Ja Caricature sous la Reévolution, l’Empire, et la 
Restauration,’ and, finally, the volume only recently issued, the * Histoire de 
la Caricature sous la Réforme et la Ligue—Louis XIII. 4 Louis XVI.’ 
(Paris: Dentu; New York: J. W. Bouton). All of these books are pro- 
fusely and aptly illustrated, and all, save the last, have been improved in 
successive editions, The insularity which French critics charge against Eng- 
lish writers may be brought against themselves as readily. The four vol- 
umes, for instance, in which M. Champfleury considers the history of post- 
classical caricature are almost wholly devoted to France. Even in discu-sing 
the comic art of the Middle Ages he rarely goes beyond the borders of his 
own country. Looking back over his work, in the preface to the latest voluine, 
1e does not detect the meagreness of his reference to caricature in Germany, 
Spain, Italy, England, and America, but he does declare his omission of 
the Orient, and promises to describe in an epilogue the comic art of the East 
as soon as he has got his materials fulfy in shape. In no other volume of the 
series is the fragmentary construction of the work so obvious as in the fifth 
and latest volume, which practically consists of twenty-three distinct essays 
on different points in the history of French caricature, from Louis XIII. to 
Louis XVI. Four or five of these really belong tothe volume devoted to the 
Reformation, while the last three essays, on society in the days of Voltaire 
and Diderot, are really the introduction to the special history of caricature 
during the Revolution. A remodelling of all these histories, except the ear- 
liest, into a consecutive account of French caricature and comic art, from its 
origin in the grotesque sculptures of the Middle Ages to the present day, is 
much to be desired. 





—The medizval love of allegory inherited from the earlier ecclesiastical 
writers invaded every department of learning, and revealed itself in its most 
grotesque shape in the realm of natural history. The Bestiaires and Lapi- 
daires are well known to all students of Old-French literature, but their dif- 
fusion has not yet been clearly traced. The Gem-Books were based on the 
‘ Liber de Gemmis’ of Marbodus, Bishop of Rennes, who died in 1123, and 
whose sources were Pliny and Isidor. In his poem the bishop simply gave 
the fabulous properties of the various gems, and in a prose work (‘ Lapidam 
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pretiosorum mystica seu moralis Applicatio’) he added their allegorical mean- 
ing. These two works were very popular, and became, as we have said, the 
sources of the medieval Zafidaires of which Old-French and Pr “al trans- 
Karl 

‘ollméller recently published a Spanish one of the fifteenth century under 

he title ‘Ein Spanisches Steinbuch, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, zum 
poner herausgegeben ’ The little work (found in but 
a single MS. in the British Museum) contains a description of forty-two gems, 
thirty-four taken from M Isidor. The 
gems from the former source with a few exceptions, followed by a 
‘ from Isidor and in four cases from Marbodus’s 
‘ Applicatio.’ The editor has not used in his notes the Old-French versions 
published by Beckmann (Géttingen, 1799), nor the German Steinduch of Vol- 
mar (Heilbronn, 1877), but has cited another Spanish Zapidavio of the fifteenth 
century which differs materially from the one before us. 


oven¢ 


an are extant. Other Romance versions had been wanting until 


(Heilbronn, 1880). 


arbodus, the remaining eight from 
are, 


summa, or brief account, 


The chief value of 
the present publication is as a heretofore inedited text of a period of peculiar 
interest to the student of Spanish philology and literature. 
itself is far from successful ; the 


The translation 
translator had before him a poor text of 
Marbodus, and his own imperfect knowledge of Latin made matters worse. 
In one case he read rex Pyrrhus as rex purus, translating it el rey muy lim- 


tio; in another, he translates (speaking of the stone called Lyncurium) FElec- 


tro similem Theophrastus habere colorem huuc ait by “this 
and is the color of the stone called Theoprastrus.” 


resembles amber, 


MISS PRESTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE GEORGICS.* 


M* SS PRESTON’S skill and success in translating the modern Provenca 
ycets have been univer.ally acknowledged, 


aie translation of Virgil’s 


but when she undertook a 
: Geangics” she imposed upon herself a much 
The ‘ Georgics’ are, perhaps, the least translatable of any 
of Virgil’s works, because their charm and meaning are the most subtle and lo- 


more difficult task. 
cal. The ancients looked at nature in a manner that is even more foreign to 
the modern mind than the way in which they looked at man or at the super- 
natural. Whereas in the modern poet Nature excites curiosity, admiration, 
love, etc., in the ancient she awoke feelings of childish wonder, 
superstition, apprehension, etc. 


fear, credulity, 
To him Nature was a vast, vague, mysterious, 
portentous power, which he could hardly bring himself to look upon except 
To Virgil 
with the mark of a bioody hand upon her breast 
(‘his crimson stain is much more obvious upon one of our grosbeaks, but we 
call it 2 rose); and every movement of bird or beast was full of deepest por- 
tent. 


through his imagination or his sentiment of fear and adoration. 
the swallow was Procne, 


The old poet speaks of the crow, the raven, the crane, and of the song- 
birds, not as a loving observer of them, or as the steady-eyed Shakspere does, 
with some close-fitting word or phrase, but as types or instruments of some 
If{ence the vagueness that 
a'taches to the names of Virgil’s plants, trees, and fowls. Translators are not 
agreed as to what tree he refers to in verse 187 of the first ‘Georgic,’ the 
abundant bloom of which shall be a sign to the husbandman of a plentiful 
harvesi— 


unseen, mysterious, and often malevolent power. 


& “ Contemplator item, cum se #ux plurima silvis.”’ 


Dryden translates it ‘‘ flowering almond ” 
mond.” 


; in Bohn’s translation it is ‘‘ al- 
Miss Preston renders the line thus : 
** Again ; the forest search for the walnut-tree 


In the time of bursting leaves and odorous bloom." 


‘*Walnut-tree ’ seems to fulfil the conditions better than almond, as the lat- 
like its relative the peach, flowers before its foliage appears, and 
never in a condition that would justify the poet’s words of luxurious foliage 


and dense shade— 


ter tree, 


“ luxuria foliorum exuberet umbra.”” 

Miss Preston says she has never wittingly swerved from the sense of her 
author, but we note several instances in which she scems to have 
Virgil certainly does not put the ‘‘owl” in the ground under his threshing 
floor, or name it among the plagues that baffle the husbandman, as he does 
the mouse, the mole, the toad, and other vermin (i: 181): 


done so, 


“ saepe exiguus mus 
Sub terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit : 
Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpz : 
Inventusque Cavis bufo, et qua plurima terra 
Monstra ferunt.’ 


There is no place for the owl here, unless your threshing floor be above a 
colony of prairie dogs. Dryden adds the “hissing serpent,” which is 
much amiss. It is evident, also, that our translator misinterprets Virgil 
when she makes him say in effect that pulse grown from seed that has been 
steeped in various oils and juices 


not so 


“ Cooks by a lesser fire."’ 


his rendering seems preposterous. When the modern gardener soaks his 


*‘The Ngee oo Yow, translated into English verse. By Harriet W. Preston,’ Boston: J. 
R. Osgood & C 
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) + " »s H ? 
het water is his object in so doi: 


Virgil’s husband 


194), to 


black onion-seed 


that will cook quickly ? man soaked his seed over a slow fire 


in nitre and black lees of oil (i: prove and to quicken them, 


We are at a loss, also, to understand why, in translating verse 207, Miss Pres- 
ton says 
P “or attempt the strait 
Of purple-peopled Abydos 
Abydos, famous for the loves of Hero and Leander, was also famous { ; 
oysters, and most translators have said ** oyster-breeding Abydos,” which 


Virgil's line of 
* Ostriferi fauces tentantur Aby 
justifies, Virgil’s phrase in verse 262, 


** Cavat arbore lintres,"’ 


has caused some confusion among translators, some rendering /iséres | 
and others troughs, Miss Preston says boldly, 
** And for the vineyard's day of need 


Hollowed are trees for troughs 


It is more probable that the troughs, if troughs they were 
of the farm to drink and feed from rather 
In verse 361 Miss 


, were for the sto 
than for use about the 
Preston makes the gull come screaming into the 

the approach of a storm, whereas Dryden and others have called m 
cormorant. But 


next verse of making the cormorants leap high an 


this is less objectionable than the liberty she takes in t} 
d dry on the shore. 


den and other commentators say ‘‘ coots,” and certainly the coot, which is a 
J 


shore bird, and is quick and active, would be much more likely to leap and 


play upon the shore than the heavy, web-footed, awkward, goose-like cormo- 


rant. 

In departing from the usual course of translators in rendering the phrase 
‘“‘agmine magno corverum” ‘‘a mighty army of crows,” instead of ‘ra 
vens,” and ‘‘cornix’”’ with its ‘‘ improba voce” as ‘‘the grim raven,” instead 
of the clamorous crow, or impudent crow, we think our author hits the rk 


exactly. The raven is a solitary bird, has a dismal, ¢ alien voice, does not 
congregate in vast flocks, likely to stalk alone on the sands 


but would be very 
The 


and large and noisy flocks of them are still thought by 


i 
where Virgil represents her. crow, on the other hand, is eminently gre- 


garious and social, 








some persons to indicate a storm. Again, in the passa; herein Virgil de- 
scribes the signs of fair weather, we think our author reese in saying it is 
the ‘‘rooks,” and not the ravens, whose tranquil contented voices are 
heard ‘‘in their leafy homes on high.” rooks’ exultant lay 





which our author reads in the 


423d verse, 


*f et ovantes gutture corvi,"’ 


credits the rook with vocal powers that Virgil would hardly be willing to 
subscribe to. 

Some of Virgil’s notions about grafting, as set forth in the second book of 
the ‘ are wide enough of the truth, as when he says the plane-tree 
has borne apples, and the elm, acorns ; yet he does not say that the pea 


be grafted upon the ash, as Miss Preston has it. By 


Georgics,’ 
can 
ornus he 
means the European rowan-tree (Pyrus aucuparia), which is 
tain-ash. This tree is not an ash at all, 

The Seine grafted upon it thrives well. 
book third, e beast. 


aided 
like our moun- 
but is closely related to the pear. 
The Virgilian horse, 


as described in 


is a nob] Miss Preston's lines, 
“ And his fiery bosom, soon as the hour is come 


For wedlock, swells with a riotous deligiit, 


are masculine, but, by a curious confusion of the primitive and the derived 
significations of ferus, they fail to give the purport of her author's phrasc- 
ology : 
* Luxuria*que toris animosum pectus " ‘ 
“ Ilis proud chest swells luxuriant with brawny muscles" (Davidson) 


Verse 87 in Virgil’s description, wherein he further emphasizes the superabun- 


double 


dant muscular power of his steed by reference to his spine, duplex 
spina, is omitted entirely by our translator. 

Virgil’s painted, scaly-backed lizzard, which devours bees in the fourth 
Why the crea- 
ture should be harnessed does not clearly appear, unless it be that he may die 
with harness on. But 


rendering of Virgil’s 


ae 


book, Miss Preston turns into ‘‘ the gaily-harnessed lizzard.” 


her ‘*bee-eater * in the next verse is a more exact 
‘*merops ” than the ‘* woodpecker”’ of Davidson, or 


“ The titmouse, and pecker's hurgry brood "’ 


of Dryden. Neither the titmouse nor the woodpecker catches bees, though 
If Virgil could be 
heard upon the subject we imagine he would object to our author’s interpre - 
tation of his 39th and goth verses, wherein she makes him say that the bees 


stop up the cracks of their dwelling 


the green woodpecker of Europe has been thus accused. 


“ With flowers and the pollen of flowers, and always keep, 
Gathered and stored for the use of their skill, 
f 1¢ more dense than the gum the pine-trees weep 

On Pt hrygian Ida.’ 





It is preposterous to say the bees bring the flowers themselves to calk up 
pre} ) g k 
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their hiv h, though 
wide of truth to they use pollen. Neither is it true that they keep their 
ct t l tored ready for use ; they gather it and bring it to the 
hive only as it is wanted. ‘The bees use two substances about their hives to 
| themselves agai he wet and the cold, and to strengthen their 
worl ely, wax and propolis. In the early season they use wax, in late 
r and in the fall they use propolis freely, as it is only at that time 
t] propolis can be obtained, it being secreted by the buds of certain trees, 
as the birch, poplar, and Baim of Gilead. Virgil knew both of these sub- 
ces, and refers to the latter in verse 160 as ‘‘ tough glue from the barks of 
tree By ‘‘fuco et floribus” he probably refers to this fragrant or flower- 
like propolis. Miss Preston’s translation of verse 181 is an improvement 
upon the original so far as truth of natural history is concerned. Virgil says 


the young bees return from the fields at night 


“ crura thymo plenz,"’ 
* their thighs laden with thyme.” 
Our author says 
“ their treasures of thyme unlade." 
Thyme is a mint and is very prolific in honey, but yields no pollen, and honey 
th 


and 


bees bring in their honey-bags and not upon their thighs, 


propolis that they bring upon their thighs, and they do 


It is pollen 


not, as a rule, 


obtain 


red 


these articles from the.same plants or trees. From the willow, the 
maple, the blooming grain, and from other sources the bees gather pollen ; 
from thyme, rosemary, clover, and many other flowers they gather honey. 
John Martyn, Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge, who 
‘The 


hairiness of the bees’ legs serves to retain the juices which they gather from 


translated the ‘Georgics’ in 1740, commenting upon this verse, says : 


flowers”! In verse 54 our author makes Virgil’s bees 


** pause on the wing to sip the running stream," 
which the fact will not bear out, and which Virgil’s line, 


* flumina libant 
Summa leves," 


will hardly justify. 

Honey-bees do not drink on the wing like swallows, or like the osprey, but 
lick up the water very daintily about wells and springs; though Gilbert 
White, in his fifty-fourth letter, referring to the swallows, says they drink on 
the wing like Virgil’s bees, giving the same interpretation to the passage Miss 
Dryden has it: 


*“ They skim the flood," 


Preston does. 


and Davidson says : 


“ Lightly skim the surface of the stream " ; 


and these expressions are nearer the truth. 

Every lover of Virgil will sympathize with our author’s effort to make a 
metrical translation of the ‘Georgics’ that shall not masquerade the sense or 
the verse, but that she has succeeded in making a melodious and beautiful 
poem we cannot admit. Most readers, we fancy, will still prefer the literal 
prose translations of Davidson, or Conington, or even that of John Martyn 
of the last century, which is as good as any. As a fair sample of her work 
we will give her translation of the passage on spring in the second ‘ Georgic,’ 
which begins at the 323d verse, and append the literal prose translation of old 
John Martyn: 


* Rut spring is good for the grove and the wood ; the seeds 
Of plants to be, the Earth all palpitant prays 
In spring-time of the almighty father Sky, 
Vho, tarrying not from her so glad embrace, 
Cometh in showers of full fertility, 
And the mightiest things that be, commingled so, 
Minister being unto the least that grow. 
Then the bird-haunted boughs with melody ring, 
And the very herds of the stall have seasons set 
For love's delight. Then the warm zephyrs bring 
Delicious languors unto the land, and get 
Fair offspring of the fields; and everywhere 
Light mists arise and succulent grasses dare 
Trust the new sunshine. The vine-branches young 
“ear never the surgent Auster, nor the streams 
Forth of the clouds by northerly tempests flung, 
Sut lavish their buds and leaflets." 


Thus Martyn: 


‘* The spring above all seasons is beneficial to the verdure of the groves ; 
the spring is beneficial to the woods ; in the spring the lands swell, and require 
the genial seeds. Then the almighty father AZther descends into the bosom 
of his joyful spouse with fruitful showers, and greatly mingling with her great 
body nourishes all her offspring. Then do the lonely thickets resound with 
tuneful birds, and the herds renew their love at their stated time ; the teem- 
ing earth brings forth, and the fields open their bosoms to the warm zephyrs : 
all abound with gentle moisture ; and the herbs can safely trust themselves to 
the new sun; nor does the.vine-branch fear the rising south winds or the 
shower driven down from heaven by the furious north, but puts forth its 
buds and unfolds all its leaves.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD.* 
INE is the tale of a commonplace life, perplexed by many problems 


I have solved ; disturbed by many difficulties I have never 


“\ 


surmounted ; and blotted by ignoble concessions which are a constant regret.” 


never 


_ * *The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister. Edited by his Friend, Reuben 
Shapcott nden; Trubner & Cc 
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gh both Dryden and Davidson say so; and it is equally | These are the terms in which Mark Rutherford describes his own career, 


They are justified by every detail of his life, as far as that life is laid before 
the reader. These 180 pages contain in one sense nothing but the common- 
pia e ia 
through very ordinary trials, both moral and physical, and did not come out 


ts of the commonplace existence of a dissenting minister, who passed 
a eonqueror, From another point of view the book is as real, as striking, 
and as instructive a picture of what life in England often actually has been to 
men of this generation as any which can be found in the pages either of bio- 
To which, indeed, of these two classes ‘ Mark Ruther- 
Of its author we 


graphy or of fiction. 
ford’ ought technically to be referred, admits of doubt. 
know nothing, and nothing, we take it, is as yet known to the general 
public. Whether the autobiographer, the editor, and the author are or are not 
All that 


we can say is, that if the book be an actual autobiography, the writer pos- 


one and the same person we can judge only from internal evidence. 


sessed, unknown to himself, a touch of realistic genius which utterly re- 
deems him from the charge of being commonplace; whilst if, as we are 
inclined to suppose, the book be a work of imagination, it is certain that 
England possesses a writer endowed with a simplicity and terseness of style, 
no less than with a directness of thought, which were not exceeded by De 
Foe, combined with the capacity for dealing with problems and entering 
In 


any case, whether ‘ Mark Rutherford’ be biography or fiction, it is stamped 


into sentiments hardly known to De Foe or to his contemporaries. 


in every line with the impress of unmistakable bare truth, and the simplest 
course both for reviewers and for readers is to accept the essential truth of 
the narrative, and ponder upon the experiences of what we may be sure is, in 
one form or another, the record of a real life. 

Mark Rutherford’s life, as far as it is revealed by the fragment now laid 
before the public, may be paralleled by that of scores of dissenting ministers. 
He belonged to the ordinary English middle class of well-to-do shopkeepers. 
He was brought up in a quiet country town in one of the Midland shires— 
one of those places which were easily to be found before the era of railways. 


rhere was absolutely no competition, and although nobody in the town 
who was in trade got rich, except the banker and the brewer, nearly every- 
body was tolerably well off, and certainly not pressed with care as their suc- 
cessors arenow. . .. . Everybody used to take an hour for dinner 
between one and two, and at that time, especially on a hot July afternoon, 
the High Street was empty from end to end, and the profoundest peace 
reigned.” 

His father and mother were rigid Calvinistic Independents, and Ruther- 
ford passed a youth common to thousands of his countrymen. During the 
week-day he went to a public school, ‘‘ where I learnt little or nothing that 
did me much good. The discipline of the school was admirable, and the 
head-master was penetrated with a most lofty sense of duty, but the methods 
of teaching were very imperfect.” The two half-holidays in the week were 
the happiest part of his life. They were spent in fishing, bathing, swim- 
ming, or skating, and formed, one may conjecture, the best part of his real 
education. 


‘On the Sundays, however, the compensation [for these week-day joys] 
came. It was a season of unmixed gloom. On that day no newspaper nor 
any book more secular than the ‘Evangelical Magazine’ was tolerated. 
Every preparation for the Sabbath had been made on the Saturday, to avoid 
as much as possible any work. The meat was cooked beforehand, so that 
we never had a hot dinner even in the coldest weather; the only thing hot 
which was permitted was a boiled suet-pudding, which cooked itself while 
we were at chapel, and some potatoes, which were prepared after we came 
home.” 

The outward dreariness of the Sunday was nothing to its moral miseries. 
Sunday-school, prayer, sermons, Bible-reading, and the like filled every hour. 
Every word of the picture given of Mark Rutherford’s Sundays should be 
studied again and again. The account of the sermon gives some idea of the 
kind of suffering which a child of religious parents had to undergo: 


‘The minister invariably began with the fall of man, propounded the 
scheme of redemption, and ended by depicting in the morning the blessedness 
of the saints, and in the evening the doom of the lost. There was a tradition 
that in the morning there should. be ‘experience ’—that is to say, comfort 
for the elect—and that the evening should be appropriated to their less fortu- 
nate brethren. The evening service was the most trying to me of all these. 
I never could keep awake, an@sknew that to sleep under the Gospel was a 
sin. The chapel was lighted in winter by immense chandeliers with tiers of 
candles all round. These required perpetual snuffing, and I can see the old 
man going round the chandeliers in the middle of the service with a mighty 
pair of snuffers which opened and shut with a loud click. How I envied 
him because he had a semi-secular occupation which prevented that terrible 
drowsiness !” 


Rutherford’s training, with all its fearful defects, produced two beneficial 
‘¢ The first was a rigid 
My parents never would endure a lie or the least 


results, which he with striking candor acknowledges. 
regard for truthfulness. 
equivocation. The second was purity of life, and I look upon this as a simply 
incalculable gain.” The good, however, no less than the bad side of his edu- 
cation led to the miseries of his life. After the manner of his sect he went, 
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as one may say, ‘‘ mechanically” through the process of technical conversion. 
Believing himself, and thought by others, to be ‘‘as good as most of the young 
men who professed to have a mission to regenerate mankind,” he passed 
through a dissenting college, where he learnt nothing but barren formulas, 
‘into the ministry.” For Rutherford’s experiences at college we must refer 
The net gan without 
conscious dishonesty to preach to others when he had himself neither religious 


the reader to his own account. result was that he be 
experience nor theological knowledge, and found himself bound to inculcate 
on his hearers dogmas which to him were either unmeaning or incredible. 
The consequences of such a false position to a man of commonplace intellect, 
of a sensitive conscience, of a weak will, and of a sincere heart may be easily 
Rutherford passed from orthodox dissent to avowed Unitarianism, 
and from Unitarianism to Agnosticism. His fragmentary autobiography 
leaves him a bookseller’s hack without definite creed, without a definite 


foreseen. 






career, without adequate means for supporting life, and without the health 
either of body or mind which could make existence endurable. He was, in 
short, as painted in the published portion of his biography, simply a typical 
representative of hundreds of commonplace men who have made shipwreck 
in the intellectual conflicts of the day, and whose existence is none the less 
tragic because their miseries are commonplace. 

Either strict reproduction of literal facts or the power of a consummate 
literary artist has enabled the writer of the ‘ Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford’ to force into prommence two aspects of life which are usually overlooked 
by those who, like Mr. Froude, for example, in the ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ re- 
The first is 
that great and mysterious problems may occupy the minds and torment the 


cord or paint histories of spiritual conflicts ending in failure. 


consciences of very ordinary, every-day kind of men. In modern days, as 
probably in all times, it is not gigantic intellects alone which are met by diffi- 
culties hardly to be overcome by gigantic power. An honest searcher after 
truth may have no gift for discovering her. The only peculiarity of Ruther- 
ford’s case is that he knew his own incapacity. A verse from the impressive 
poem which anticipates the result of the biography sums up the whole matter 
in four lines : 
* For I was ever commonplace ; 

Of genius never had atrace. 

My thoughts the world have never fed— 

Mere echoes of the book last read.”’ 


Here lies the secret of the whole matter. The thoughts of men both better 
and worse than Rutherford are constantly ‘‘ mere echoes of the book last 
Such men are the uncrowned and the unvenerated martyrs of an age 
which boasts of free enquiry and of widely diffused education. They are 
honest, but unless they have rare force of character they are likely to miss 
both the strength given by convinced disbelief, and also the strength and con- 
solations of religious faith. 

The second and even more important aspect of life which Mark Ruther- 
ford’s biography forces into view is that spiritual conflicts, intellectual ef- 
forts, the painful effort to attain unto truth, do not exempt men from the 
ordinary or extraordinary troubles, or from the petty miseries, of every-day 
existence. In nothingis the truthfulness or the power of our author, whoever 


read.” 


he may be, so manifest as in the way in which he mixes up the external pains 
or woes of life with Mark Rutherford’s religious crises. The passage from 
orthodoxy to Unitarianism, for example, represents, we suspect, to most 
readers a mental or moral event which, though it may involve bitter regrets or 
sharp pangs of conscience, has about it something of intellectual dignity. 
What such a change may really mean one understands, perhaps for the first 
time, when one read’s Rutherford’s account of his introduction to a dreary 
chapel, occupied and not filled by a congregation consisting of exactly 
** seventeen, including two very old laborers who sat on a form right at the 
end near the door.” It is a touch further absolutely true to life that recol- 
lections of the dreary service should remain associated in the sufferer’s mind 
with the memory of all the disgusting details of a sordid dinner : 

**T remember perfectly well what we had for dinner. There was a neck 
of mutton (cold), a suet-pudding, and some of the strangest-looking ale I 
ever saw—about the color of lemon-juice. What it really was like I do not 
know, as I did not drink beer. I was somewhat surprised at being asked 
whether I would take potatoes or cabbage, but thinking it was the custom of 
the country not to indulge in both at once, and remembering that I was on 
probation, I said ‘cabbage’ . . . My host presented me with nineteen 
shillings ; the fee was a guinea, and from that two shillings were abated for 
my entertainment.” 


So much for the petty miseries which, in one form or another, were, so to 
speak, the miserable frame to the sad picture of Rutherford’s existence. 


. 
But 


it is not petty miseries alone which torment even commonplace persons, 
Behind Rutherford’s moral perplexities, behind his poverty, lies the dark 
the fate of a 
Add to all this difficulties arising from love affairs, which had all 
the perplexity without any of the charms of romance, and you have a life as 
full of sadness as can well be imagined, and yet a life so marred by weakness 
no less than by misfortune that those who can pity and even respect Mark 


background of hypochondria, which all but led its victim to 
drunkard. 
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ede be 
Rutherford can well understand why he could scarcely respect himself. 
No rey 

’ 


each line of which is a medel 


‘I a) 
say more, however, of the details of Rutherford’s life is futile. wel 


can curtail a book of not two hundred 


pages, 
of lucid compression. All that he can do is to urge on his readers that they 
should read * Mark Rutherford’ for themselves, and to answer one question 
which a mere sketch of the book is certain to provoke. 

What, it will be said, is the moral or the use of a 





work which, ttever 


its power, is confessedly the melancholy record of sad failure? This enquiry, 


which is one of general application, is worth an answer, and our reply to it is 
as follows: The value of truthful biography, whether real or imaginary, does 
Mark Rutherford’s expe- 


riences will not serve the end either of apologists of orthodoxy or of assailants 


not lie for the most part in what is called a moral. 


of the received creeds of the day, Unitarians or Theists will regard it with 





at least as little favor as any Episcopalian clergyman or Independent mi: 


ter. Its value lies in its truth itself. Few men can read the book with open 


eyes without learning something which it rene te them to bear in mind 
ent fact 


impresses, for instance, on any young man the that in the present 


condition of the world it is folly to undertake clerical functions without bod 
having obtained definite convictions and having undergone the discipline 


genuine experience. Good intentions and a wish to benefit mankind are a 


very scanty outfit for a man who undertakes to teach others the truth on the 
highest and most mysterious of all topics. Important problems are not al- 
ways pressing problems, and to thousands of men the voice of conscience, no 
less than the dictates of common sense, prescribes abstinence from specula- 
tions which they have not the capacity to bring to any satisfactory result 
Few thoughts are sadder than the reflection that in modern times men v 


in practical life, might have been the salt of the earth, have again and again 


wasted their talents because, by a natural but mistaken choice of career, they 
have found themselves doomed for life 
“ To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 


Unskilied to sever and too weak to cleave, 


And with much toil attain to half-believe."” 


For such, who are numbered by thousands, Mark Rutherford’s autobio 


has invaluable lessons. 
But direct instruction of any kind does not make up the whole worth 


Its chief effect, after all, will be as a confe 


ssion, 
I’ r- 

haps its gravest flaw is that it has cast undeserved discredit on that true k nd 
] g 


this noteworthy book. 


The vices of the confessional are well known, and need no exposure 


tht be and has been of in- 


b 


of confession, or rather self-revelation, which mi 


finite value to the world. If sensible and manly persons could manfully 


reveal to each other the genuine errors and miseries of their own lives, half 
the misery of the world would be removed and an infinite number of its sins 


would be cured. 


‘*T have observed,” writes Mark Rutherford, ‘‘that the mere knowing 
that other people have been tried as we have been tried is a consolation to 
us, and that we are relieved by the assurance that our sufferings are not spe- 
cial and peculiar, but common to us with many others. Death has always 
been a terror to me, and at times, nay generally, religion and philosophy have 
been altogether unavailing to, mitigate the terror in any way. But it has 
been a comfort to me to reflect that whatever death may be, it is the inheri- 
tance of the whole human race; that I am not singled out, but shall merely 
have to pass through what the weakest have had to pass through before me. 
In the worst of maladies, worst at least to me, those which are hypochondria- 
cal, the effect which is produced by the visit of a friend who can simply say, 
‘I have endured all that,’ is most marked. So it is not impossible that some 
few whose experience has been like mine may, by my example, be freed from 
that sense of solitude which they find so depressing.” 


MIVART’S ‘ THE CAT.’* 
"THE author of this work believes that the study of the cat may ‘‘serve as 


The 


problem has been to select as a type for examination and comparison an ani- 


an introduction to Zodlogy in general, and even to Biology itself. 
mal easily obtained and of convenient size ; one belonging to man’s class, and 
one not so different from him in structure but that comparisons between it and 
him (as to limbs and other larger portions of its frame) may readily suggest 
Such an animal is the common cat.” This ex- 
pression of opinion has the more weight from its 


themselves to the student. 
apparent independence of 
somewhat similar views which have been held by other anatomists, notably 
the late Professor Jeffries Wyman, as recorded by 
in the New York A/edical Fournal, October, 1879. Following Wyman, one 
teacher of anatomy thinks that ‘‘ Felitomy should be the stepping-stone to 
Anthro} that ‘‘ No medical student should be 
allowed to dissect the human cadaver until he has familiarized himself with 
the anatomy of the cat.” 


one of his former pupils 


otomy,” and another holds 


The present volume, however, ‘‘ is intended for those persons who are in- 
terested in zodlogy, and especially in the zodlogy of beasts, birds, reptiles, 


and fishes, and not merely for those concerned in studies proper to the medi- 
**The Cat: An Introduction to the study of Backboned Animals, especially Mammals. By St. 


George Mivart, Ph.D., F.R.S." Svo, pp, xxii ; at figures. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sens. rté1. 
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BOA The 
cal "After a brief but interesting and instructive ‘‘ Introductory,” 
{ treats in turn of the skeleton and muscles of the cat, its digestive 
ry systems, its organs of respiration and secretion—including the 
! live « he nervous system and organs of sense, the develop- 
! of the cat (which ts thus disconnected from its reproduction), tis psy- 
chology, the different kinds of cats, the cat’s place in nature, and its pedigree 
l origin Broadly speaking, the work comprises two nearly equal portions, 
the one embracing more or less detailed descriptions of the various parts, and 
the other discussing the general problems connected with the entire organ- 
ism Since the author is best known as a comparative anatomist, one natur- 
lly looks for greater perfection in the purely descriptive portion, which, so 
far as appears in the work itself, is based wholly upon the recent and original 
‘ rvations of the author or his collaborators. Yet a close examination dis- 
closes serious deficiencies in the anatomical division of the volume. It would 
not be fair to find fault with the space which is devoted to the different or- 
gans, for upon the whole more is allowed to the softer parts than is customary 
in works upon descriptive anatomy ; but since a separate chapter is entitled 


: Psychology of the Cat,” one would expect that the brain—the organ 
of psychosis—might be given more than haif as many pages as the skull, and 
more than an eighth as many separate illustrations. both the descriptions 
and the figures of the bones are excellent, although one looks in vain for a 
representation of the rudimentary clavicle, and is surprised at the absence of 
reference to the fact that many cats havea ninth sternal segment. The illus- 
} 


trations of the muscles, though mainly accurate, are poorly executed, and 


whoever is familiar with the spirited attitudes of the animal in Straus-Durck- 
heim’s work will be apt to liken the general aspect of Fig. 77 to that of a 
sober-minded cow. The descriptions of the muscles, considering their ex- 
treme brevity—which really unfits them for the use of either the beginner or 
the advanced investigator—are very correct ; but has the author never seen 
the ‘‘long head of the coraco-brachialis,” or the ‘‘ pecto-antebrachialis” of 


Straus-Durckheim ? 


“e 


‘The digitations of the ‘‘ serratus magnus” often num- 
ber nine instead of ten, and (leaving out of view several cases of disputed homo- 
logy to which our author does not allude) whoever examines many cats will 
fiud numerous variations and peculiarities for the existence of which the 
present work 
muscles are well chosen, but surely the elaborate descriptions of Straus- 
Dur 

Phe remainder of the anatomical division is far less satisfactory. 
statement, on p. 183, that ‘* the 
doubiless due to a /apsus calami, and of course our author is aware that the 
wall of the left ventricle of the heart is thicker than that of the right, not- 


affords no preparation whatever. Most of the names given to 
kheim deserve some recognition in the way of synonymy. 

The 
is composed of peritoneum,” 


pancreas is 


withstanding the reverse proportion is shown in Fig. 102, But no such con- 
cessions can be made in respect to the descriptions of the arteries of the 
arm (p. 210), the azygous veins (p,. 217), the mediastina (p. 224), the vagus 
Within 
sixteen pages devoted to the brain and the cranial nerves there are distinct 


nerve ‘p. 275), the peritoneum (p. Igo), and, in general, the brain. 


misstatements with regard to the olfactory ventricles in the adult (p. 358), 
the pituitary body (p. 264), the septum lucidum (p. 266), the middle com- 
missure (p. 266), the pineal body (p. 267), the ‘‘ eminences within the ventri- 
cles produced by certain sulci” (p. 267), and the apparent origins of the third, 
fifth, sixth, ninth, and twelfth cranial nerves. The lateral and dorsal as- 
pects of the brain are well shown, but the figures (128, 129) of the mesal and 
ventral surfaces present more inaccuracies than can be enumerated here. 
Excepting the general outlines, and a few features which the least observant 
artist could not easily overlook, these two figures represent characteristics 
which are not feline, but more or less distinctively human, It might be rash 
to deny the possibility of such a combination of features as is given in Fig. 
128 ; but it is safe to say that when such a combination is actually observed, 
missing link” which the 
The fact is, a very 
large proportion of the statements which are incorrect for the cat are more or 


the advocates of evolution will be provided with a “ 


most ardent of them have not as yet ventured to predict. 


less nearly correct for man, and certain portions of the work are little else than 
human anatomy with a faint feline flavor. Not content, apparently, with the 
abundant evidence of the close structural resemblances of the cat to man, our 
author seems to have assumed that absolute identity must exist so long as the 
contrary has not been demonstrated. No one would blame Mr. Mivart for 
the lack of information upon special points, but when it appears that he has 
filled up the gaps in his knowledge of the cat with fragments of human anato- 
my, the reader may hes#tate to accept even that which is really true, and may 
ask himself wherein the unspecified substitution of one kind of knowledge 
for another differs from the adulteration of material commodities. 

Almost equally to be regretted with the feature just mentioned is the ab- 
sence of all admission of possible error, or of the existence of differences be- 
tween varieties and individuals, or of the desirability of farther investigation 


In 


the more general portion the affinities and possible origin of the cat are very 


upon any of the points treated in the descriptive portion of the work. 
fully and satisfactorily treated, and no undue prominence is given to the 


author’s peculiar views respecting ‘‘ Specific Genesis.” As to ‘‘ The Cat's 


Nation. 
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place in Nature,” felicitous expression is given (pp. 491, 493) to an idea that 
‘*something may be said in favor of cats being the highest of mammals, if 
man is considered merely in his animal capacity, in which alone he can be 
brought into comparison with other organisms.” 
‘Lhe metric system is ignored. The terms employed in the designation of 
The author is con- 
scious, as stated on p. 258 and elsewhere, of the inappropriateness of the 
current anthropotomical terms, yet he cannot bring himself to abandon them 
altogether, and he labors under an aggravated form of the peculiarly British 
Surely it is bad enough to entangle the arms 


position and direction constitute a strange assemblage. 


affection for the word axia/, 
and the legs with an adjective already applied to a single vertebra and to 
preaxial”” and 


ae “ae 


the entire trunk-skeleton, but to use postaxial”’ as the 
equivalents of cephalic and caudal constitutes the very apotheosis of axialism. 
The bibliographical portion of the work offers some remarkable features. All 
the references are made by foot-notes in place of the more convenient list of 
works and papers which many writers now give at the close of their volumes. 
With a single exception these references are in the more general division of 
the work, and the descriptive division is bibliographically barren. Is the au- 
thor willing his readers should think that our knowledge of the cat’s struc- 
ture is complete, that he alone has elucidated it, and that his account of it is 
infallible ? Evenif he has not seen the little works of Newton and Williams, 
er the brief though solid contributions of Gage on the pancreatic duct and 
the dgamentum interarticulare, can we suppose that Mr. Mivart has never 
consulted Straus-Durckheim’s ‘ Anatomie du Chat’ ? 
nearly complete list of the writers quoted: Balfour, Bastian, Cobbold, Cope, 


The following is a 


De Blainville, Flower, Gervais, Gaudry, J. E. Gray, Haeckel, Lewes, Leidy, 
A. Milne-Edwards, Owen, Paget, Schafer, Spencer, St.-Hilaire, St. Augus- 
tine, Van Beneden, and Wilder. A few of the above-named would naturally 
be quoted in any general anatomical or zodlogical work, but in the place of, 
or in addition to, the rest one would expect to find the elder Agassiz, Dana, 
Darwin (indirectly mentioned as ‘‘the author of ‘ The Origin of Species’”’), 
Huxley, Marsh, and W. Kitchen Parker. Perhaps Huxley’s papers on Evo- 
lution and on the Cranial and Dental Characters of the Canidz appeared 
(about the first of January last) too late for consideration in the body of the 
work, but the foot-note to p. 439 discusses certain matters published in an 
American journal for December, 1880. Among all the theistic writers upon 
evolution only St. Augustine is mentioned. On page 6 is given an opinion of 
“*the Pére David, the well-known Lazarist missionary, and naturalist,” and 
in the index, among the five names of authors given, the appellation of the 
same Catkolic father is entered under both David and Pére. 

The unexpected discrimination just mentioned might, perhaps, be regarded 
as accidental but for a paragraph upon p. 520. As has been stated, Huxley’s 
name does not occur in the book, but, in an indirect way, he is quoted, or 
rather misquoted. After dismissing ‘‘ the notion that the origin of species is 
due to ‘ Natural Selection’ as a crude and inadequate conception,” the au- 
thor remarks: ‘‘ Its anti-theological character has been declared by a conspi- 
cuous English advocate to be ‘ one of its greatest merits.’”’ In an essay en- 
titled ‘‘ More Criticisms on Darwin” Professor Huxley did make himself 
unpleasantly ‘‘ conspicuous ” by an adverse commentary upon Mr. Mivart’s 
statement in ‘‘ The Genesis of Species” (p. 266), that ‘‘ ancient and most 
venerable [Catholic] theological authorities distinctly assert Derivative Crea- 
tion, and thus harmonize with all that modern science can possibly require ; 
the various extracts given showing clearly how far ‘ evolution’ is 
from any necessary opposition to the most orthodox theology.” After exam- 
ining the writings of St. Augustine and Suarez, including the passages named 
by Mivart, Huxley comes to the conclusion that ‘‘if Suarez has rightly stated 
Catholic doctrine, then is evolution utter heresy. And such I believe it to 
be. In addition to the truth of the doctrine of evolution, indeed, one of its 
greatest merits in my eyes is the fact that it occupies a pesition of complete 
and irreconcilable antagonism to that vigorous and consistent enemy of the 
highest intellectual, moral, and social life of mankind—the Catholic Church.” 
The terms here used by Huxley are evolution and the Catholic Church ; but 
Mivart, in the passage quoted, makes him say natural selection and theology. 
Doubtless the verbal changes were made unconsciously, but this does not 
lessen their injustice. In the closing paragraph of his article on ‘‘ The Ori- 
gin of Species,” in the Westminster Review for April, 1860 (which is reprint- 
ed in the ‘ Lay Sermons’), Huxley admits the possibility that Natural Se- 
lection may not explain everything, and an even more definite reference to 
the ‘‘ subordinate action of Natural Selection” is made in the essay already 
mentioned, p. 51. As to the other change, Mr. Mivart has on a previous 
occasion made religion synonymous with theology, and orthodox theology 
to embrace only the doctrines of the Roman_Catholic Church. But this con- 
fusion in his own mind in no way justifies him in ascribing a like want of 
discrimination to one whose writings are at least free from ambiguity. With 
all respect, therefore, for the sincerity of our author’s personal convictions, 
and with sympathy for the ill-success of his efforts to put the ‘‘ new wine of 
Science into the old bottles of Catholic theology,” we wish he had frankly 
referred to the writings of the English anatomist, in so far as they bear upon 
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the topics of his book, rather than to have so dealt with him as to leave upon 
the minds of his readers, according to their familiarity with the progress of 
either that Mr. Mivart 
has never heard of Professor Huxley; or that Huxley’s writings have no 


science, one or another of the following impressions : 


value for the matter in hand; or, finally, that it is not desirable that Mr. 
Mivart’s readers should be also readers of Professor Huxley. 
The index to the present volume is extensive, but far from perfect. Only 


five authors are included, and one of these is entered under his given name. 
Purring is not entered at all, and there is no intimation of the existence, in 


the text, of any comparison of the feline with the human structure. On the 
other hand, we meet with such entries as ‘‘ Most general characters of the 
cat’ and ‘* Bearing of psychology on development.” Typographical errors 


are much too frequent, and some of them are inexplicably persistent: Grege- 
rinida, for Gregarinida, occurs on pp. 450 and 454, and rythm both on p. 226 
and in the index, Some other orthographical peculiarities are apparently 
due to the author’s laudable wish to shorten certain lengthy terms, and if 
‘**Echinoderma” and ‘‘Ceelentera” are legitimate they should prevail; but 
as Hy- 


is it quite fair to the unprofessional reader to rechristen the Protozoa 
pozoa without explanation ; and is not the introduction of ‘‘ Monocondyla 
and ‘‘ Zygencephala ” rather out of keeping with the author’s almost puerile 
insistence upon the vernacular (and etymologically incorrect) ‘‘ backboned 
animals” in the place of the universally naturalized vertebrates? The type 
is large and clear, and most of the illustrations are excellent. 

It will have been seen that most of the defects noted do not concern the 
general plan and idea of the work, which is at once admirable and almost 
unique. Even with the errors which have been pointed out, it will serve the 
desirable purpose of directing attention to the anatomical and zoélogical use- 
fulness of an animal which has been too much neglected in favor of the really 
less eligible rabbit and dog. If the author will do that which some superiicial 
reviewers affirm that he has done, ‘‘ verify by dissection and observation each 
assertion that he makes”; if he will supply adequate references to the ana- 
tomical portion, and offer at least a general suggestion that students should 
endeavor to make individual additions to our knowledge of the cat, we shall 
predict for the future editions which we hope may be demanded a place in 
every library, laboratory, and household. 


Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 


Edited by Epes 
1881.)—The editor of this an- 


thology died some months ago, but, as a publisher’s note informs us, ‘‘ every 


Sargent. 


page passed under his careful supervision,” and ‘‘ it was the crowning work of 


a life devoted to literature.” It is a quarto of 958 pages, and contains poems 
by 745 different authors, if we have counted rightly. It is thus an omnium 
gatherum, the compiler of which one is not surprised to find taking the view in 
se 


his preface that ‘‘ poets have multiplied during the present century as at no 


previous period, Never was the accomplishment of verse so general as now” ; 
that ‘it is hard for the most diligent critic to keep pace with the fertility of 
our poets” ; that ‘‘ much of the best poetry of recent times has been the pro- 
duct of feminine genius”; and that ‘‘ poetry is to be found nowhere, unless 
we have it within us.” The arrangement is chronological. ‘To the selections 
from each poet is prefixed a short biographical and critical note, those.on 
many of the later and less distinguished being quite as complimentary as 
would be expected, and therefore not wholly affording due perspective to 
those upon the more famous. Of the latter the reference to Milton may be 
taken as an example: ‘‘ The fame of this eminent poet seems to have 


been undisturbed by the lapse of time”; of the former this to Mary 
Clemmer: ‘‘ Her style is at once facile, fluent, and brilliant. 

These brief 
tions sometimes contain information that could not be obtained elsewhere 
For instance, we learn of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
that, ‘‘ To the question, ‘Is she not our best female poet ?’ 
plied, ‘ Why not omit the word female ?’’ 
remind a heedless of many poets whom else it might forget even the 
names of—Elizabeth Akers Allen, James K. Lombard, Harriet McEwen 
Kimball, Nancy Priest Wakefield, Emily R. Page, Emma Tuttle, Henry 
Ames Blood, George McKnight, May Riley Smith, Marie R. Lacoste, Rosa 


Her emo- 
tional nature is plainly that of the born poet.” introduc- 
in the same compass. 
Emerson re- 
The collection itself serves to 


ve 
age 


H. Thorpe, and numerous others. It is pleasant to add that most of these 
are Americans, though we must admit that an anthology upon the same plan 
compiled by a patriotic Briton would probably incline the poetic balance 
in the other 
have ne reason to complain of neglect, and the. pleasure of being bound up 
led 
nearly the same space, experienced by so many authors, too modest we are 


direction. English magazine poets as a class, however, 


with Shakspere and Wordsworth, referred to in similar terms and aw 





sure to have expected it, will far outweigh the pain suffered by the few who 
have been excluded. To quote the preface again, ‘‘ there have been omissions 
for which no better reason can be given than that they were unavoidable” ; 
it is obvious that a work of this kind could not attempt completeness. 

What might have been fairly expected, nevertheless, and what might have 
been accepted as a partial atonement, is accuracy in execution. But, if the 


‘The Nation. 








and 
extremely incomplete examination, inaccuracy must be added to the other 
defects of the work. 


ratio of errors is represented by those we have found in a rather cursory 

Doubtless most of these are misprints and some are 
t 

trivial, but correct typography is the more to be insisted upon here as it is 

only thing to be hoped for. ‘“ Whittier’s ‘ 


ra’s full,” in Lowell's 


Gay old shadows,” in Tent on 


the Beach,” p- 638, should read ‘ gray"; in *‘ The orcha 
‘She Came and Went,” p. 764, the possessive should be a plural simply ; and 


in the selection from Sir Launfal,” p. 763, ‘* Zhe heaven” shor 


‘*Then heaven,” ‘“ 


grasping blindly above it for light” ‘‘ groping,” ‘‘er”’ 
“nor, ‘‘t/luminated” ‘ illumined,” ‘‘ the" * for,”’ and there is a ** se” in- 
terpolated and an ‘‘al!” left out. In Keats’s ‘* Ode on a Grecian Urn” we 








have ‘‘ this folk” for ‘‘its folk,” p. 496; in the ‘t Ode to a Nightingale,” p. 
494, ‘‘ Lethe-ward” for ‘‘ Lethe-wards” ; in a passage from ‘* Endymion,” 
p. 491, ‘‘on through” for ‘‘ thorough”; and in the ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” | 


487, ‘‘dreamed” for “dreamt.” Ina lyric from ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy,” p 
771, ‘‘inly” appears as ‘‘ Fe/y,” and ‘‘ requiem ™ acquires an ‘*s so does 
** benediction ” in the ‘* Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” p. 290 As 

tence which joins two stanzas of ‘‘In Memoriam,” p. 686, is divided by a 


period at the end of the first, and in 
‘* helpless fancy 


‘* Tears, Idle 
In Shelley's ‘* 


becomes ‘‘ zever”’ ; in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” p. 435, 


. OSS, we read 


” for ‘* hopeless.” 


becomes ‘‘ among,” and in ‘‘The Cloud,” p. 421, for ‘* whils 


ge while,” for rg 


shade” ‘‘ shades,” and for ** at fits” ‘* éy fits.’ 





*“minor” poets represented have fared better; and it should b 
that no anthology is flawlessly correct. 

Music- Study in Germany. From the Home Correspondence of Amy Fay. 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1881. Pp. 348 Che number of pian- 


} 


ists, male and female, who advertise as especial pupils of Liszt is countless as 


the stars in the milky way. It is true that there is hardly a prominent pianist 
who has not at some time or other taken some lessons of Liszt; but in many 
cases the claims advanced rest on a very slender basis. Miss Fay happens 
to belong to the genuine pupils of Liszt. She spent some five years at the 
various musical capitals of Germany, and for several months she had the benefit 
of regular lessons from Liszt at his house in Weimar. The volume before us, 
which contains some of her letters to a relative during this whole period, will 
prove of interest to all who like to read accounts of 1 Germany, and 
n*bre especially to the large class of young people who ad every year 





} 


~o study music. It reads like a novel, and although the author chiefly dwells 
i ) f ' 

on her musical experiences in conservatories and concert-halls, there is yet 
enough extraneous description of opera balls, soldiers, social affairs, etc., to 


all 


enthusiasm. 


of the book 
of 


assez il fa 


The fault 


aware 


of Is an excess 


do away with sense monotony. 
of That the 


choosing as a motto Cherbuliez’s 


writer was this is shown by her 
** Pour admirer ut admirer trop, 


et un peu dillusion est nécessaire au bonheur.”’ If all the superlatives were 


removed the book would be some ten pages shorter. Everybody seems to be 


a sublime artist, a wonderful genius, a heavenly musician, and to compose 
like an angel. But then young ladies have always been fond of superlatives 
and italics, especially the musical young ladies. Such enthusiasm is quite 
the 


case of Miss 


harmless when it does not obscure critical sense, and it cannot be said 


the On the contrary, some of her 
and 


that it has done so in Fay. 


criticisms and comparisons are uncommonly clever, reveal a talent for 
characterizing artistic peculiarities which many a professional critic might 
envy her. What, for instance, could be better than the following account of 
Von Biilow’s playing ? 


‘‘He has the most forcible style I ever heard, and phrases wonderfully. 
It is like looking through a stereoscope to hear him. All the points of a 
piece seem to start out vividly before you. His expression is proud 
and supercilious to the last degree, and he looks all round at his audience 
when he is playing. His face seems to say to the audience, * You 
are all cats and dogs, and I don’t care what you think of my playing.’ . . . 
Many persons find fault with his playing because they say it is pure intellect, 
but I think he has too much passion to be called purely intellectual, Still, it 
is always passion controlled.” 

Equally good are the accounts of the performances of Rubinstein, Tausig, 
But the most valuable letters are 
Liszt 


the greatest musical genius the world has ever seen, but he is by universal 


Madame Schumann, Joachim, and others. 
those describing the author’s personal experiences with Liszt. is not 
agreement the greatest of all performers, and Miss Fay’s description of his 
appearance and manners cannot fail, therefore, to interest all lovers of music, 
We will quote a few scattered passages as specimens : 


‘* Liszt is the most interesting and striking-looking man imaginable. Tall 
and slight, with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long, iron-grey hair, 
which he wears parted in the middle. His mouth turns up at the corners, 
which gives him a most crafty and Mephistophelean expression whet he 
smiles, and his whole appearance and manner have a sort of Jesuitical 
elegance and ease. His hands are very narrow, with long and slender fingers 
that look as if they had twice as many joints as other people’s. They are so 
flexible and supple that it makes you nervous to look at them, Anything like 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN, 
The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday from 


Bremen Pier, foot of Third Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 
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First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60. Steerage, $30. Prepaid 


Steerage Certificates, $28. 
For freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


Bowling Green, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
Co. of Boston. 


$15,131,240 65 
13,252,078 59 

, $I, 
F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


HENRY HOLT New York. 
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Antiques. 
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two-thirds. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


1313 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


prices are 


Zo Summer 7 ourists. 
ALLAN STEAMSHIP LIN 


From Baltimore to Halifax, and vice versa, 
The A 1 British Royal Mail Iren Screw Steamships, 
HISERNIAN, 3,200 tons, Capt. Lieut. Archer, R.N.R., 
NOVA SCOTIAN, 3,200 tons, Capt. Richardson, 
CASPIAN, 3,000 tons, Capt. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE Every FORTNIGHT, WEDNESDAYS, 


FOR HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTTA., 


Trocks, 


Cabin passage to Halifax, $20 gold. Round Trip Ticket, $35 gold. 
Phis opportunity, by offering, as it were, an abbreviation of a 
Furopean trip, is exceptionably agreeable to those who desire a 
change from the usua! round of American pleasure resorts. 
For further information apply to A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
5 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Wadsworth B vos. & Howland, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERI ALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
ct” Catalogues free on application. 


i: $e 2 Hew1rt, Printer, 27 Rose *.. New York. 
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